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International bulk flour trucks can deliver ‘Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 
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"The Whole of the Wheat" 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 
Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild .. . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 

. needs no emulsifier . . 
retains more moisture . . . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 





Write us today for further details. 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "A")” 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 





...then | sez to the Boss: ae 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 
want ’em... 


~, 


s’ Ruf-Grip 


— 


ROUGH Outer Sheets — Bemi 


paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


moot 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 

You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 


= ° 
A 
Bemis * 
General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 














Small Paper Bags As Burlap Bags 


Bemilin (Dress Print) i. Teall 
Cotton Bags Becote White Blue- as Spee 
Cotton Sheeting Bags lined Flour Bags 
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RED STAR YEAST @& PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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“Willow Grove" 
by Corot 
(1796-1875) 
Courtesy of 
Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, 
Kansas City, Me, 


of texture, lightness and flavor, top 
quality rolls are possible only when 
the flour is consistently high in 
quality. That’s why Flour Mills of 
America pre-test flour to meet your 


continuing specifications. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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city, 
We are proud of the fact that many of our customers have pur- 
chased from us for two and three decades, and some for even 
longer. We feel it is a tribute to our fair trading and helpful 
service—but most of all to the unfailing high quality of KELLY 
flours. 
Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 
> 


“| the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 





OWEN D. DANDLIKER joined 
Commonder-lorabee's sales or- 
ganization in June, 1937. His 
home is in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and he represents us 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 








through consistently excellent 
baking results, because Cream Loaf’s 
(| performance is close to miraculous 
| in uniformity and dependability. 







GEORGE P. UTTER began selling 
Commander - Larabee flours in 
1924. He lives in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, ond covers the St. Louis 
territory. 
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ED E. MELTON lives in North- 


brook, Illinois, and is our sales 
representative for the Chicago 
territory. Mr. Melton joined Com- 
mander-Larabee's sales organi- 








SemeRat orrices. 


MiLLing 
x i ee zation March 7, 1937. 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Comment... 
- -- by Cooley 











There is a sort of a fun-type organization 
serving the baking industry with a purpose con- 
siderably more serious than its name. It’s dedi- 
cated to improving public acceptance of baked 
foods and building the baking 
industry as a major industry. 
Strangely enough, in _ this 
group which hopes to do great 
things for baking, there are 
fewer bakers than any other 
segment. 

Much has been said here 
and elsewhere of the impor- 
tance of grass-roots action— 
yet the brunt of the load in 
the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers is being borne by 
those who have only a second- 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


hand interest. 

These are the men who are needed to help 
puild a bigger and better baking industry: Plant 
managers, bakery sales managers, advertising 
managers and public relations directors. Those 
jobs are all in bakeries, and they are all held by 
people whose future depends on the success of 
the baking industry in creating additional con- 
sumer demand and consumer acceptance of baked 
foods. Would it be crude to point out that most 
allied firms sell to more than one industry and 
a decline in baked foods acceptance doesn’t hurt 
them nearly as much as it does the baker? 

Building the importance and acceptance of a 
product is a great deal like building a wall, with 
the height greatly influenced by the strength of 
the foundation. 

If I were a voice-of-doom radio commentator 
like Gabriel Heatter, I might say, “Better see 
the handwriting on the wall before somebody 


tears it down.” 
* . * 


Anyway, if you are a baker and would like to 
help with the foundation, write the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIl., and tell the man you want 
to do your bit in promoting the industry which 
writes.the paycheck. 

* * - 


As reporters we hate to admit this, but re- 
porters sometimes make bubus that work hard- 
ship on an industry already suffering from a 
“bad press” in some areas. Bill Thie, engaging 
president of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, told a reporter in Syracuse, N.Y., that 
retail bakers, faced with rising production costs, 
yet wanting to benefit the buyer, are determined 
to keep consumer prices at present levels. Here’s 
how the Syracuse Herald Journal headlined the 


article: 


“Bakers Determined to Keep Prices Up” 
* * * 


A very unusual health bread is being de- 
veloped by that famed physical culturist and 
86-year-old paratrooper, Bernarr Mactfadden, we 
hear. Rumors are that it will contain such in- 
gredients as flour, water, sugar, salt, shortening 
and yeast. 

* * « 


Perhaps no one is serious about trade re- 
straints in the form of legislative restrictions— 
those who may agitate for it should remember 
that when you ask for government you usually 
get a lot more than you want. 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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“It’s no use, boss—the guy down the street bakes 
gingerbread GIRLS.” 


Editorials... 


ADD PLENTIFUL FOODS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture publishes 
a list of “plentiful foods” each month. These are 
supposed to be available in considerable supply, 
so the USDA tells consumers of the fact to help 
reduce inventory. 

The Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., in its current 
bulletin, has some pungent comments on the fail- 
ure of this government department to tell the 
consumer of today’s best food buy, baked foods, 
as a way to cut the wheat surplus. 

Here’s what the bulletin says: 

One “plentiful food” that gets passed over 
without mention month after month in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s “Monthly List of 
Plentiful Foods” is . . . No, we aren’t going to 
tell you; guess. You want clues? 

Well, there aren’t enough elevators and gran- 
aries to store it. There are tons and tons of it, 
so much that we give shiploads away—free to 
countries with famine and want. Many pages of 
the Congressional Record are devoted to the prob- 
lems raised by raising too much of it. You give up? 

It’s wheat, brethren. So you can’t eat it. But 
you can eat bread, cake, biscuits, crackers, pret- 
zels and other foods made from flour. 

Every once in a while a farmer gets in the 
news by installing special grates and apparatus 
so he can burn wheat he can’t sell to keep warm. 
Utilize it. Get some worth for it. 

Wheat burns just fine in the human stoker. 
Gives off energy, too; maybe not atomic energy 
but at least it’s the type that keeps the mechan- 
ism going. 

Let’s look at the “plentiful foods’? for March: 
Dairy products, citrus products, sea food products, 
packinghouse products, turkey growers’ products 
—and rice, raisins, prunes because National Rice 
Week and National Dried Fruit Week are coming 
up. 
We'll wait to look at the April list, though. 
Some time some one down there in Washington 
is going to get the word about wheat—and shoot 
the works: Plentiful Foods of Every Month— 
Bread and all Baked Foods! 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PACKAGE DESIGNS—Never underestimate 
the buying power of Mr. John Q. Breadwinner. 
Seven out of ten men shop in food stores at least 
once a week—much oftener than they did five 
years ago, according to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. In this salient fact may lie 
part of the reason for the revolution in package 
designing noticeable in the past half decade. 
Modern designs for-bread wrappers, cake mix 
boxes and cereal cartons appeal to both the man 
and the woman. The designers are making the 
best sales out of both worlds. 





R. W. BLACK, who has been with Columbia 
Baking Co. for eight years was recently named 
manager of that company’s plant located at 
Greensboro, N.C. 


ARTHUR C. EBINGER, president, Eb- 
inger Baking Co., Brooklyn, has announced 
the election of WALTER N. JACOBI as 
vice president of the company. His appoint- 
ment establishes a new precedent within 
the company, since it is the first time any 
person outside the Ebinger family has held 
a post of this importance. The company 
operates a chain of retail bakeries through- 
out Brooklyn. 


FLOYD A. WHEATLEY as been promoted to 
president of Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., Oakland, 
Cal. OLE K. WAAGE was promoted to the posi- 
tion of general manager. Mr. Waage joined the 
firm in 1934 in the accounting department and 
for the past four years has been secretary and 
controller. 


Baker Boy Bakeries, Los Angeles, has 
announced the appointment of WARREN 
HUGHES as western sales supervisor. Mr. 
Hughes will act as laison between the 
bakery’s western distributors and the home 
office. 





Abee. . . 


. .- A complete report on the 
31st annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery 
Engineers .. . 


Beginning on Page 12 











Three new officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of stockholders of Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles. They are 
TED E. VAN DE KAMP, named vice president 
in charge of real estate; RICHARD N. FRANK, 
assistant to the president, elected assistant secre- 
tary, and L. H. FORTIN, general manager of the 
company’s Seattle operations, elected a_ vice 
president. 


JOHN BINGHAM has been named gen- 
eral manager of Mead’s Bakery, Albu- 
querque, N.M., taking the place of Walter 
Laine, who became ill last fall. 

The appointment of two new men for cello- 
phane sales has been announced by the Sylvania 
Division, American Viscose Corp. HOWARD GOR- 
MAN will represent the firm in Alabama, western 
Georgia and southeastern Tennessee. RICHARD 
GLENN will cover the southern Chicago territory. 
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AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. SHOWS BREAD POUNDAGE SALES TRENDS, 1953 AND 1954 
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BAKERY PRODUCTION DETAILED —A summary of weekly production 
of bread and other yeast raised products for the years 1953 and 1954 has been 
distributed to members of the American Bakers Assn. The summary is in 
graph form, based on percentage of increase or decrease compared with 1947, 
used as a base of 100. Portrayed for the nation as a whole and by four regions, 
the charts indicate that volume in 1954 averaged near 10% over the 1947 
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average. Volume reported totals nearly 60,000,000 lb. per week. The informa- 
tion is sent in graph form each week to bakers who report their weekly ton- 
nage figures to the association. Figures for a given week are compiled and 
mailed to participants on the following Friday. The reports enable each baker 
to compare his own weekly volume with the trend of the group of other 
participating bakers in each region and with the national trend. 





“Problem Clinics’ Feature 
Convention; W. G. Bauer 


By GECRGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A ‘new twist in 
program planning was introduced by 
the New York State Assn. of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers Inc. at its 
59th annual convention at the Hotel 
Syracuse March 13-15. 

The primary structure of the pro- 
gram was built on three “problem 
clinics” featuring speakers and ques- 
tion and answer sessions relative to 
production, merchandising and man- 
agement, with the approximately 375 
registered for the meeting choosing 
the session they preferred. 

Attendance at all the “clinics” 
was good with the groups carrying 
over into the afternoon to accom- 
modate all the speakers and questions 
sparked by the brief, panel-type ad- 
dresses. 

The merchandising session con- 
cerned itself primarily with the trend 
to self-service in the retail establish- 
ment, and offered counsel to the bak- 
ers on store layout, packaging, pack- 
aging materials, sales training and 
other merchandising factors. 


The Retailers’ Share 
Speakers advised this group that 
retail bakers in the past 10 years 


OFFICERS — Officers of the New York State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers are shown above during the group’s recent convention. Seated, 
left to right, are Walter G. Bauer, president; Paul Miklusak, second vice 
president; Charles Schutz, third vice president; (standing) Peter Braida, 
secretary; Robert Johnson, first vice president, and Carl Stock, treasurer. 


have very definitely retained their 
position in industry and their share 
in the overall food business. Statis- 
tics presented showed a marked gain 
in overall business volume in the 1929- 
48 period, carrying the prediction that 
the survey of 1955, when completed, 
would show even greater gains. 

Referring directly to self-service, 
it was indicated that advantages to 
the baker were increased volume and 
lower costs; advantages to the cus- 
tomer included convenience and fast- 
er service, particularly at peak 
periods, and cleaner merchandise, and 
advantages to the food store were 
viewed as distinction and a higher 
margin. 

Discussing aluminum foil and 
prepackaging in the baking industry, 
it was noted that “we are in a 
marketing revolution which centers 
on packaging.” However, a cautions 
note was added with the counsel that 
“prepackaging is a useful tool but 
not a cureall.” 

In an outline of the use of foil 
and prepackaging as an aid to sales, 
the angles of convenience to pur- 
chaser, quality protection and premi- 
um value were stressed, with the 
notation on the latter point that foil 
is accepted by Mrs. Housewife and 





N.Y. Retail 


President 


has many reuses. It was also indicated 
that it allows for expanded markets, 
encourages production of items hard 
to de-pan, and makes possible specials 
that might otherwise not be at- 
tempted. 

Production Advantage Noted 

From the production standpoint it 
was indicated that although it is an 
expense item, it is actually less than 
now used for depanning, washing 
pans, greasing and storing pans. 
Further it was noted that stales and 
resultant loss of labor and material 
are reduced. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact 
that prepackaging for mass sales as 
a convenience item is the current 
trend, and that sweet goods, cookies 
and “gift packages” can be pre- 
packaged during slack hours at a 
decided advantage to the retailer. 
This latter point brought strong com- 
ment from the floor with some re- 
tailers apparently of the opinion that 
the modern trend tended to make 
the retail baker lose his basic identity. 

However, response in the opposite 
direction was overwhelming, with 
many retailers large and small sup- 
porting the speakers and testifying 
that experiments in modern trends 
had proven most productive. 

Featured on this panel were: 
Howard Miller, National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Buffalo; Paul Unger, the 
Unger Co., Cleveland; Gordon Cam- 
eron, Mohican Stores, Syracuse, and 
Norton P. Birdsall, Cochran Foil 
Products Co., New York. Robert 
Jonnson, Johnson’s Bakery, Rochest- 
er, N.Y., acted as panel moderator. 

The production group covered 
formulas and quality production, 
flavors, competitive items and stress 
on profit items. 

Discussing formulas, it was recom- 
mended that the retail baker set up 
a formula system on a percentage 
basis and stick with it whether pro- 
duction increases or decreases. It 
was further noted that this is good 
training for young bakers. 

From the management standpoint 
it was pointed out that “management 
should always be constructively crit- 
ical of production” with product per- 
fection as the ultimate goal. Tying 
in with this theme was the statement 
that “people who are continually 
trying to make better products are 
not having too much trouble selling 
them.” In this connection, the bakers 

(Continued on page 63) 


Atlantic City 
Baking Exposition 
Nears ‘Full’ Mark 


CHICAGO — The list of exhibitors 
who will present their products to 
bakers attending the Baking Industry 
Exposition next Oct. 1-6 in Atlantic 
City is past 270, according to an an- 
nouncement by Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., 
chairman of the exposition commit- 
tee. 

The exposition is sponsored by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
and is the first industry exposition 
held since 1949. 

Choice space is still available on a 
limited scale, Mr. Scott said, but 
added that the flow of inquiries for 
booths indicates the probability that 
allocations may reach 100% in the 
near future. 

The exhibitors represent a wide 
range of interest, and will present 
virtually every product or service 
which bakers use. 
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B. E. Godde Takes on 
Allied Lines, Leaves ARBA 


CHICAGO—B. E. Godde, immedi- 
ate past president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, who dis- 
posed of his bakeries in Battle 
Creek, Mich., some time ago and 
for a period served ARBA as a spe- 
cial representative, has announced 
his most recent connections. 

He is now representing Cello Foil 
Products, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
and the Fibre Glass Box Co., Inc, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and will be calling 
on bakers throughout the country in 
the interest of these two manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Godde will continue to pro- 








. 


mote the ARBA even though he no — 


longer has an official connection, 
other than his well earned recogni- 
tion as its past president, the as- 
sociation points out. 





NEW MEXICO GETS 
ENRICHMENT 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Both houses 
of the New Mexico legislature passed 
the standard flour and bread enrich- 
ment law by large majorities, with 
John F. Sims, governor, signing the 
measure into law March 29. New 
Mexico is the 27th state to require 
that all white flour and white bread 
be enriched. 
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Eastern Air Special 
To ARBA Scheduled 


NEWARK, N.J.—The New Jersey 
Bakers’ Board of Trade, Inc., is ar- 
ranging a group trip for its members 
to the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla., April 24-27. 

The trip to Miami and return will 
be made by Eastern Airlines Con- 
stellation, with accommodations for 
82 passengers. The plane will leave 
Newark airport at 9 a.m., April 24, 
and Miami at 2:45 p.m. April 27. 
Those booking reservations for the 
trip may extend their stay in Miami 
by prior arrangement with Eastern 
Airlines. 

Paul Tuerff, National Yeast Corp., 
Belleville, N.J., is trip chairman. Mr. 
Tuerff indicated that reservations for 
the group trip have been very satis- 
factory, and he requested interested 
individuals complete their booking as 
soon as possible. 

The special round trip fare is 
$111.10 and checks payable to Eastern 
Airlines, Inc., should be sent to Mr. 
Tuerff. Phone reservations may be 
made by calling Mr. Tuerff at Na- 
tional Yeast (Plymouth 9-4400) or at 
his home (Edison 8-8822). 


——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Biscuit Plans 
$20 Million Expansion 


NEW YORK—The National Biscuit 
Co. plans capital expenditures total- 
ing about $20 million this year, it 
was disclosed by president George H. 
Coppers in his annual report. 

The expenditure will cover com- 
pletion of the company’s Philadelphia 
bakery, an addition to the Chicago 
bakery for the production of pretzel 
varieties, bulk-flour storage bins at 
the Toledo mill, the start of a new 
bakery in Montreal, and numerous 
other smaller projects. 

Consideration is also being given, 
Mr. Coppers said, to constructing a 
new bakery in northern New Jersey 
to replace the New York City bak- 
eries which are very old and located 
in badly congested areas. 








BREAD WEEKS — The series of 
“bread weeks” designed to put wider 
Promotional effort behind various 
types of bread throughout the year 
has received the official blessing of 
the South Dakota Bakers Assn. The 
soup recently adopted a resolution 

the program of Interna- 
tonal Weeks, Inc. Further in- 
formation on the promotional plan 





‘an be had from Harold R. Gingrich, 
%8.N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Bakery Union Buys 
e e 
Property in Washington 

WASHINGTON — The Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America has bought four 
parcels of land on the northwest 
corner of Sixteenth and K streets 
N.W., Washington, in a transaction 
amounting to about $1 million. 

At the AFL union’s headquarters 
in Chicago, Curtis R. Sims, secretary- 
treasurer, said the organization had 
no immediate plans for the property, 
which includes the Dewey and Taft 
houses. 

He said he did not know whether 
the union would move its headquar- 
ters, located in Chicago for about 60 
years, to Washington. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Connecticut Bakers 
Arrange "Live Baking" 
Show for April 19-21 


BERLIN, CONN.—A demonstra- 
tion of “live baking” will feature a 
three-day spring meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bakers Association, Inc. 
The event will be held at Berlin 
in cooperation with the H. A. Johnson 
Co., Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co. and the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. 

The demonstrations are scheduled 
as follows: April 19, cakes and icings; 
April 20, cookies and pies, and April 
21, Danish, sweet dough and bobka. 
The stage of the Connecticut Light 
company’s auditorium will be the cen- 
ter of the demonstration. 

Sessions will begin at 4 p.m. each 
day and close with a buffet supper. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Illinois Production Club 
To Review Bulk Handling 


PEORIA, ILL. — Dr. Robert Eng- 
lish, director of education, American 
Institute of Baking, described “Get- 
ting the Best Efforts From Em- 
ployees” at the March meeting of the 
Central Illinois Bakery Production 
Club. About 50 members attended the 
dinner meeting held at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel here. 

Lyle Tilton, Tilton’s Bakery, Peoria, 
president of the club, introduced 
guests and the 1955 officers. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
April 18 at the Mill Restaurant, 
Springfield, followed by a program in 
the meeting room of the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., plant. Claude Stratton, 
Pillsbury, will discuss bulk flour han- 
dling and bread fermentation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Ohio Bakers' Group Names 
Robert Segel President 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Robert Segel has 
been elected president of the North- 
western Ohio Masters Bakers Assn. 
for the coming year. Other officers 
include Arby Disbrow, first vice presi- 
dent; Jim Bracken, second vice presi- 
dent; Hal Fisher, secretary, and Verl 
Bradford, treasurer. 
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Retail Bakers Ready for Work 
And Play at Miami Beach 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—A full pro- 
gram of business and pleasure de- 
signed to help the retail baker com- 
bine a national convention with a 
vacation is being worked out by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

The retail bakers will meet at the 
Sans Souci Hotel here April 24-27. A 
cruise to Havana will climax the con- 
vention for vacationers. 

Business sessions have been planned 
for the mornings, with the afternoons 
devoted to planned tours or other 
recreation for which this area is 
noted. William F. Thie, Virginia Bak- 
ery, Cincinnati, president of the 
ARBA, is telling his association’s 
members to bring the entire family 
for a fine opportunity to combine 
work and play. He also pointed out 
that hotel reservations must be made 
as soon as possible. 

The detailed program of the con- 
vention is listed below: 


Sunday —April 24 


10 a.m. to 7 p.m.—Registration— 
Sans Souci Upper Lobby. 

6 p.m. — Cocktail Party — Saxony 
Cabana Area. 

7. p.m. — Dinner — Saxony Cabana 
Area. 

8:30 p.m. — Dancing — Saxony Ca- 
bana Area. 

10 a.m.—Board of Directors’ Meet- 
ing—Saxony. 

Unless otherwise specified, business 
sessions will be held in the Pagoda 
Room, Saxony. 


Monday —April 25 


8 am. to 5 p.m. —Registration— 
Sans Souci Upper Lobby. 

8 am.—Cake Decorating Demon- 
stration; Emil Hilbert, Hilbert School 
of Cake Decorating, Chicago. 

9:30 a.m.—Call to Order; Fred A. 
Grimmig, Jacques Pastry Shop, Mi- 
ami Beach, convention chairman. 

National Anthem, Invocation; Mon- 
signor William Barry, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Miami Beach. 

9:40 am. — Welcome Address; 
Harold B. Spaet, vice mayor, Miami 
Beach. 

9:45 a.m.—Brief history of Miami 
Beach; Mrs. Jane Fisher. 

9:50 a.m.—Introduction of session 
chairman, Bernard Bowling, ARBA 
first vice president, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, Ky. 

10 a.m.—President’s Report; Wil- 
liam F. Thie, ARBA president, Vir- 
ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10:30 a.m.—‘‘So Goes The Retail 
Baking Industry;” George Chussler, 
ARBA director, Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago. 

10:45 a.m.—Nominating Committee 
Report; Bern Godde, ARBA past 
president and chairman. 

10:50 a.m.—Greetings from ABA; 
Lewis G. Graeves, chairman of the 
board, American Bakers Assn., Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
pay ed 

Introduction of keynote speaker by 
Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman ARBA allied advisory com- 
mittee. 

11 a.m.— Keynote Address; Hon. 
Patrick Cannon, Circuit Judge, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

11:30 a.m. — Demonstration — Tea 


_ Cookies; Fred A. Grimmig. 


12:30 p.m.—Adjournment. 

12:45 p.m.—Official presentation of 
Miami Beach 40th anniversary birth- 
day cake; Municipal Auditorium. 

1 p.m.—tTrip to Vizcaya—Tickets 


to be purchased at registration desk 
(box lunch on boat). 

6:30 p.m. — Multiple Unit dinner 
meeting, Sea Isle Drawing Room; 
Paul M. Baker, chairman, ARBA 
treasurer, Jenny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 

Sales Personnel. Party and Wed- 
ding Cakes. Open Discussion. 

6:30 p.m.—Youth Unit dinner meet- 
ing, Sea Isle Minaret Room; Gerald 
Velzen, chairman, Community Bak- 
ery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tuesday —April 26 


Walter R. Schuchardt, session 
chairman, ARBA second vice presi- 
dent, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. 
Louis. 

8 am. to 5 p.m.— Registration — 
Sans Souci Upper Lobby. 

8 am.—Cake Decorating Demon- 
stration; Emil Hilbert. 

8 a.m.—Allied Breakfast—program 
sponsored by Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. Introduction of 
speaker by Carl Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
president, ATBI. Address; Dutch 
Schulenberger. 

9:30 a.m.-—— Merchandising Magic; 
Roberta Lamb, Standard Brands, Inc. 
10:15 a.m.—Washington Report; Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, general counsel, 
ARBA. 

10:45 a.m.—Take a Leaf from the 
Super Markets; Barney L. Schmitzer, 
display director, ARBA. 

11:15 a.m.—Panel discussion with 
audience participation, Walter R. 
Schuchardt, moderator. Cakes That 
Sell; Location; Sales Personnel; 
Newspaper Promotion; Frozen Prod- 
ucts, Baked and Unbaked. 

12:15 p.m.—Reports of Committees. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 

12:30 p.m.— Ladies Luncheon and 
Fashion Show—Sans Souci Crystal 
Room. Afternoon will be free for spe- 
cial events—information available at 
registration desk regarding sight- 
seeing trips, boating, fishing, golfing, 
etc. 

7:30 p.m.— Banquet - Entertain- 
ment - Dancing—Sans Souci Conven- 
tion Big Top. 


Wednesday —April 27 


Charles J. Schupp, session chair- 
man; ARBA third vice president, 
Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, 
DC. 


8 a.m.—Cake Decorating Demon- 
stration; Emil Hilbert. 

9:30 a.m.—Report—Survey of Re- 
tail Bakery Operations; Howard Mil- 
ler, National Cash Register Co. 

10:30 a.m.—Figures That Tell the 
Story; Jack Schneider, Richard W. 
Kaase Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

11 am. — Panel discussion with 
audience participation; Charles J. 
Schupp, moderator. Selling Windows 
vs. Display Windows; Checkout Coun- 
ters; Numbering Systems. 

12:15 p.m.—Adjournment. 

12:30 p.m.—Official Cutting of Mi- 
ami Beach 40th anniversary birthday 
cake, Municipal Auditorium. 

Afternoon will be free for special 
events—information available at reg- 
istration desk regarding sightseeing 
trips, boating, fishing, golfing, etc. 

3:45 p.m.—Havana—Conventionites 
participating in the trip to Havana 
will be met at their hotels and trans- 
ported to shipside. Ship leaves Miami 
at 5 p.m. Returns Monday, May 2, at 
8 am. 
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ASBE... 





ENGINEER OFFICERS — The group shown above will 
direct the destinies of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers for the next year, following their election at 
the 3lst annual meeting in Chicago recently. Left to 
Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., 


right, they are: 
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St. Louis, third vice president; T. E. Lauder, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, second vice president; Arthur G, 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., first vice 
president, and Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co,, 
Philadelphia, president. Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., is retiring president. 


... Hears Plea to Tell Baker's Story of Nutrition, 
Studies New Roads to Production Efficiency 


CHICAGO — The nation’s bakery 
engineers gathered at the 31st annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here, were urged 
to join actively in the industry’s pro- 
gram of nutritional education of the 
consumer “in the interests of your 
own jobs.” 

The production men heard the plea 
for cooperation from E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, who appeared at the 
opening session of the March 7-10 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

“More and more evidence has been 
accumulating on the value of enriched 
bread to the nation’s dietary needs,” 
Mr. Kelley said, “and the more wide- 
ly this nutritional knowledge is dis- 
seminated the greater will be the 
market demand for the industry’s 
principal product.” 

Mr. Kelley was one of several in- 
dustry personalities appearing on the 
opening session platform the morning 
of March 7 under the chairmanship of 
M. J. Swortfiguer, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago. Other highlights 
of the opening day included a mes- 
sage from William F. Thie, president 
of the Associated Retail: Bakers of 
America, and an afternoon session 
devoted to the subject of brew fer- 
mentation. 

Mr. Kelley, reporting on the gen- 
eral business upturn being experi- 
enced in the nation’s economy, 
warned that the baking industry’s 
volume currently does not fully re- 
flect this increase in business, except 
possibly in local areas. He urged that 
continued attention to the production 
of quality products with increasing 
shop efficiency is the industry’s best 
answer to the problem of increasing 
consumption. 

Citing recent increases in the costs 
of production, the ABA president 
pointed out that any savings in such 
costs are of paramount importance 
in the industry’s effort to market 
bread at the lowest possible price lev- 
el and thereby realize maximum con- 
sumption. 

“Our industry has lagged far be- 
hind other food industries in nutri- 
tional education programs,” Mr. Kel- 
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ley said. “Other industries have had 
strong programs and have enjoyed 
resulting gains in consumption of 
their products. The baking industry 
is becoming better organized in its 
program of nutritional education and 
this is a prime responsibility of man- 
agement.” 

He urged the production men, how- 
ever, to join forces with management 
in this effort and he cited the impor- 
tance of teamwork in the building in 
each employee a knowledge of all 
bakery operations to make for more 
valuable and more loyal workers. 

The ABA president predicted that 
the bakery engineers’ group would 
author further improvements in bak- 
ery production techniques that will 
enable the industry to meet its chal- 
lenge and build future progress. 

William Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cin- 
cinnati, speaking as president of the 
ARBA, delivered an_ inspirational 
message to the opening session of the 
meeting. Speaking on the subject, 
“Four Colors in Your Rainbow,” Mr. 
Thie cited “work” as the “most im- 
portant ‘color’ in our lives.” He com- 
mented on the need in the U.S. today 
for a return by employees to the “old 
fashioned” standards of loyalty and 
ambition. 

“We work because we have 
dreams,” Mr. Thie said. “I believe 
work and religion to be inseparable 
and I urge you all to take time out 
in the hectic pace of business today 
to seek divine help.” 

“Play,” the second “color” in the 
rainbow, was called important be- 
cause “play is re-creative—for body, 
mind and soul.” He pointed out the 
importance of “learning how to play” 





ASBE REGISTRATION 


CHICAGO — Registration for the 
8i1st annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
7-10 totaled 1,780, compared with 
1,779 in 1954 and 1,738 in 1953. Rec- 
ord attendance for the ASBE meet- 
ing was set in 1947, when 1,941 per- 
sons registered. 





in the development of a well-rounded 
life. 

“Work ceases to be drudgery when 
we work for and with someone we 
love,’ Mr. Thie said in describing 
“love” “the third ‘color’.” “There is 
no love without work.” 

The ARBA head concluded his mes- 
sage with a reminder that “the an- 
swer to confusion and despair is 
worship, the fourth and most impor- 
tant ‘color’ that gives all the others 
more beauty.” 

Reports on the progress and cur- 
rent activities of the ASBE were 
presented by Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., president of the society, and by 
Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, 
Chicago. 

T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, program chairman for the 
3lst annual meeting, gave the open- 
ing session a preview of the sessions 
to come with a review of the devel- 
opment of the 1955 program and com- 
ments on the expected highlights. 

A report on the baking industry 
sanitation standards committee was 
presented by Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., who re- 
viewed the development and purpose 
of the committee and its work. Mr. 
Copell commented briefly on the 
standards already issued and those 
that are ready for publication. 

A plea for additional members of 
the society was made by Douglas L. 
McIntyre, Wareham, Mass. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre reviewed ASBE services and 
pointed out the tangible values of 
society membership in obtaining in- 
formation and assistance on bakery 
production problems. 

Charles E. Riley, Bes-Tex Food 
Products Co., Chicago, explained the 
new group insurance plan of the 
ASBE, which he called “the biggest 
project the society has ever under- 
taken.” He urged society members to 
enroll in the program in order to ob- 
tain the necessary minimum number 
to make the plan effective. 

Final feature of the morning ses- 
sion of the opening day was a talk 
of general interest presented by Jack 
Lavelle, public relations representa- 
tive of. the New York Giants baseball 


and football organization. Mr. La- 
velle recounted several sports stories 
and stressed the importance of unity 
of purpose and devotion to a cause 
in business as well as sports. 


Brew Ferment 
Processes Receive 
Close Scrutiny 


From the general subjects of the 
morning session, the society turned 
its attention in the afternoon to the 
subject of brew fermentation. 

Currently receiving as much atten- 
tion from the baking industry as it 
has granted in the past to other proc- 
essing short-cuts, the various brew 
processes are thought by some to be 
another step toward an industry goal 
of continuous dough processing. 

By other bakers the processes are 
thought to be complicated and con- 
fusing, with considerable chance for 
the production of inferior products. 

It was the opinion of Richard C. 
Choi, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, that ferments offer sev- 
eral advantages in the replacement 
of the sponge dough method. He said 
brew ferments eliminate individual 
sponges with their preparation and 
equipment needs, reduce processing 
time, save floor space through the 
elimination of troughs, etc., and save 
labor. 

Mr. Choi said that a ferment re- 
tained for six hours at 100° F. made 
much better bread than a “no time” 
ferment, with the mature ferment 
scoring 91 versus 75 for the latter 
method. 

He said that varying the sugar 
content had considerable effect on 
yeast volume, and emphasized that 
in his- opinion non-fat dry milk sol- 
ids played an important part in the 
ferment, with the pH of the mature 
ferment “greatly influenced” by the 
milk level. 

During floor questions following Mr. 
Choi’s paper it was brought out that 
the material cost was thought to be 
the same or slightly lower in fer 
ments as with conventional doughs, 
that the ferment product will retain 
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ASBE COVERAGE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The Ameri- 
can Baker staff: Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., and Wilfred E. Lingren of Min- 
neapolis, and Don E. Rogers and 
Henry S. French of Chicago. 





its softness, and that the type of 
flour used has a great effect on the 
ferment, particularly in mixing time. 

“No one has yet solved the com- 
plete technique of the brew ferment 
process, but much progress is being 
made,” according to Clifton Scar- 
porough, the Borden Co., Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. He reviewed four different for- 
mula possibilities of the basic brew 
progress, ranging from the six-hour 
method using 6% milk, one combining 
2% milk with oxidants, and others 
substituting chemical buffers in the 
formula instead of milk. He said fine 
bread had been made from the lat- 
ter formulas, pointing out that he 
had made 22 varieties of baked foods 
from the same brew, used in varying 
amounts in respect to flour to yield 
specialty bread, Brown ’n Serve prod- 
ucts and sweet goods. 

“I don’t think there has ever been 
so much interest,” Mr. Scarborough 
said. “Bakers seem to feel that the 
continuous dough processes are the 
key to tomorrow and may foreshadow 
the end of the batch system.” 

He concluded with a prediction that 
dehydrated brew products “may soon 
be available.” 


Survey 


A survey of the quality of ferment 
breads in competition with competi- 
tive brands made by a conventional 
process in the same market was de- 
tailed by L. F. Marnett, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City. In several 
cases the ferment bread was definite- 
ly of lower quality, with various de- 
fects ranging from a lack of unifor- 
mity to a medicinal taste blamed on 
incomplete cleaning of germicides 
from the fermenting system. 

“In only one market out of six 
was ferment process bread in any 
way equivalent to bread made by the 
conventional methods,” Mr. Marnett 
said. “But the best of the ferment 
bread would have good consumer ac- 
ceptability.” Uniformity can be im- 
proved and the process faces a quality 
control problem at present, he said. 
Tests showed that in quality, flavor 
and aroma ferment processes are 
capable of producing good bread, but 
that they are prone to more variation 
and that rigid control measures 
should be effected. 

“The good showing of one market 
shows that the fault is with the bak- 
ery rather than the process in some 
circumstances,” Mr. Marnett said. 
“To what extent uniformity can be 
improved is unknown.” 

Sanitation problems are also more 
pressing with brew ferments than 
with more conventional methods, Lois 
Cole, Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., Denver, said in her 
discussion of the sanitation aspects 
of the new development. 

Because of the liquid involved and 
the temperatures which promote 
Souring action, failure to clean thor- 
oughly after each production period 
May cause a build-up of foreign ma- 
terials that will cause an off-flavor in 
the bread and may even cause the 
breaking off of these built-up masses 
to end up in the bread. 

A greater sanitation consciousness 
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is one answer, Miss Cole said, coupled 
with the choosing of the proper ma- 
chinery and equipment and the car- 
rying out of a complete sanitation 
program. The plan should include the 
proper installation of equipment with 
adequate space around each piece, 
access to all parts, rooms that will 
permit complete washing down, and 
proficiency and efficiency of sanita- 
tion procedures through regular prac- 
tice. Failure to recognize these prob- 
lems can result in off-flavor prod- 
ucts, she cautioned. 

Martin J. Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
president for the coming year. Named 
first vice president was Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn. T. E, Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, was elected second vice pres- 
ident, and Harold M. Freund, Walter 
Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, was 
named third vice president. Victor E. 
Marx, remains as secretary-treasurer 
and Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, becomes pro- 
gram chairman. 


Production of 
Frozen Bakery 


Products Examined 


A growth in baking industry in- 
terest in freezing of all types of 
baked foods, coupled with the realiza- 
tion of the inroads made by other 
industries “while baking stood by 
thinking freezing was a fad” was 
characterized by Duncan Anderson 
as a reason for adding another ses- 
sion for frozen baked products to the 
ASBE meeting. 

Mr. Anderson, with the F. N. Cal- 
derwood Bakery, Portland, Maine, 
was session chairman of the portion 
of the program devoted to frozen 
bakery products. 

“More frozen pies are produced by 
outside firms than there are by the 
baking industry,” Mr. Anderson said, 
in outlining the trend thé discussions 
were to take. 

The change in America’s buying 
habits and the concentration of buy- 
ing on weekends at supermarkets led 
to frozen foods, according to Del 
Pratt, Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Pratt detailed a questionnaire which 
he had participated in during which 
300 housewives were interviewed to 
find out what market existed for 
frozen bakery foods. 

In reply to the question, “How 
often is pie served in your home?”, 
48% of those interviewed said once 
a week, 12% said twice a week, 12% 
said twice a month, 28% said once a 
month. 

“What kind do you serve?” Bake 
our own, 84%; buy at a bakery 16%. 
Most of the respondents questioned 
felt that bakery pie was not as good 
as that prepared in their own home, 
which was explained by Mr. Pratt by 
pointing out that homemade pie gets 
to the table in as little as two hours; 
the commercial product cannot com- 
pete in this time factor. 

In reply to the question, “Do you 
prefer frozen unbaked pies or fin- 
ished bakery pies?” 80% said that 
they preferred the frozen unbaked 
variety to 20% who preferred the 
bakery variety. 

In answer to the question, “How 
often would you buy a frozen pie?” 
19% answered they would buy one a 
week, 28% two a month, 35% one a 
month, and 15% said they never 
would buy a frozen pie. 

Mr. Pratt pointed out that con- 
tinuous runs of the same kind of pie 
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American Society of Bakery Engineers 
Officers and Executive Committee, 1955-56 


Officers 


President: MARTIN EISENSTAEDT 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia 
First Vice President: ARTHUR G. HACKETT 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn 
Second Vice President: TED LAUDER 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago 
Third Vice President: HAROLD M. FREUND 
Walter Freund Bread Co., St. Louis 
Secretary-Treasurer: VICTOR E. MARX 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, Chicago 


Executive Committee 


Above five officers plus: 


Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York 

Walter T. Gase, Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Claude R. Stratton, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 

Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Orleans 

Henry T. Meigs, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Lafayette, Cal. 
H. Alvin Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Ernest J. Roth, Joe Lowe Co., Rockleigh, N.J. 


Plus the chairmen of the four chapters of the society elected by the 
respective chapters. 


Program and Committee Chairmen 


Program Chairman: Leonard Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago 
Assistant Program Chairman: Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


Property Manager: W. R. Matton, Bergy Materials, Inc., Chicago. Assistants: J. 
D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven Equipment Co., Chicago; E. Stermer, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago; Chas. J. Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; 
John D. Marshall, Middleby Marshall Oven Co., Chicago 


Engineers’ Dinner: Cecil Sowles, Siml & Sowles, Chicago 
Early Birds Breakfast: Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. 


Baked Foods Display: William L. Grewe, International Milling Co., Chicago. As- 
sistant: Henri Dutz, Chicago 


Music: William E. Maier, Maier Baking Co., Reading, Pa. 
Finance: John C. Mac Alpine, J. C. Mac Alpine & Son Co., Philadelphia 
News-Letter: F. J. Coughlin, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
Inter-Relations: Gordon H. Darnell, Gordon H. Darnell Brokerage Co., Los Angeles 
Visual Education: C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Safety: Tyler R. Stevens, American Machine & Foundry Co., New York 
Publications: Arthur E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Information Service: George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles, Chicago 
Manual: Lloyd R. Wolfe, the Bryo Co., Chicago 
Sanitation: Albert J. Faulhaber, American Stores Co., Philadelphia 
Index: P. E. Minton, Nulomoline Co., Chicago 
Nominating: Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
American Standards Assn., Z-50 Committee: Tyler R. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York 
Membership: D. L. McIntyre, Industrial Consultant, Wareham, Mass. 
Steering and Planning: Willard H. Geller, John R. Thompson Co., Chicago 
Exchange Student Committee: Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., Chicago 
Insurance Committee: Charles E. Riley, Bestex Foods Corp., Chicago 
—_—_ re Planning Committee: R. R. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Mills, 
;. is, Mo. 
Baking Exposition Operating Committee: M. J. Swortfiguer, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago 
Secretary Assistant Committee: Rowland J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chicago 
Investment ee John C. Mac Alpine, Jr., J. C. Mac Alpine & Son Co., 
elphia 
Retirement Plan Committee: John M. Albright, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta 
Standardization Sub-Committee on Pans—J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 


Chicago 











possible by making the frozen variety 
in the commercial bakery are one of 
the major advantages of this system. 
He also called attention to the fact 
that there are no returns or over- 
production to worry about and that 
stock piling in a freezer is completely 
feasible. 

In Mr. Pratt’s opinion fruit pies 
frozen after baking have not proved 
out well unless they are “flash de- 
frosted” in a very hot oven at ap- 
proximately 450° F. for 8 to 10 min- 
utes. Condensation and watering out 
of the ingredients cause soggy bot- 
tom crusts and the breaking down 
of the stabilizer. He pointed out that 
the quality of frozen fruits is very 
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important with the quality varying 
widely because of different freezing 
practices by the supplier. He also said 
that drain waste and high liquid con- 
tent often showed that economy in 
choosing frozen fruit was often mis- 
placed. 

The new cellulose gums are a wel- 
come addition to present stabilizers, 
Mr. Pratt said, suggesting that#the 
methyl celluloses used in reducing 
aids are convenient to use with modi- 
fied corn starch thickeners to produce 
better color and stability. He ex- 
plained that if 8 pounds of thickener 
were ordinarily used in a filling batch, 
one pound cellulose gum could be 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ASBE AWARDS—tThe traditional awards for service were a highlight of 
the 3lst annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. In 
the illustration at the left above, retiring president Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., receives the official gift of the 
society, an electric clock from past president Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack 
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Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. (Center), past program chairman and retiring 
second vice president J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, re- 
ceives the desk set from past president M. J. Swortfiguer, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, Ill. (Right), president Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa., accepts the gavel from Mr. Swanson. 





FROZEN PRODUCTS—The baking, packing, freezing, storage and defrosting 
of frozen bakery foods were discussed in a special session the morning of March 
8 under the chairmanship of Duncan Anderson, F. N. Calderwood Bakery, 
Portland, Maine, second from the left above. At the left is Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, meeting chairman. The panel, left to 





PRODUCTION, EQUIPMENT—New developments in production techniques, 
a review of standard practices and a report on automation featured the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers afternoon session March 8. Left to 
right in the illustrations above are the members of the panel: John Wagner, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, on the operation of automatic equipment; 
William Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Kansas, on centralized 
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right, included Del Pratt, Omar, Inc., Omaha, reporting on a consumer pre- 
ference survey on frozen pies; Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chicago, on 
frozen cake batter; Stan Ellis, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., on packaging 
materials for frozen products, and J. W. Pence, Western Regional Laboratory, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Albany, Cal, on bread freezing research 


requisitioning; John F. Schuster, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, Minn. @ 
freshly milled flour; Clayton Daley, Alfred Nickles Bakery, Navarre, Ohio, 
on mixing and makeup procedures; Donald Fuhrmann, Vogelmann Bakefy, 
Newport, Ky., on the principles of dough fermentation, and H. Alvin Meyé, 
Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., session chairman, who administrated 


during the many questions from the floor. 
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INTRODUCTORY SESSION—Top industry personalities from other as- 
sociations shared the rostrum with American Society of Bakery Engineers 
officials to get the recent 3lst annual meeting under way. Left to right in 
the illustrations above are Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann Bros. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., then president, and E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, is shown delivering his own 





COOKIES, CAKES—Under the session chairmanship of Alois J. Welzenbach, 
Kenwood Cake Co., Los Angeles, at the left above, the morning program 
March 10 featured papers on product quality, cookies, cakes and icings. 
Arthur Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, second from left, was meet- 
ing chairman. Others on the program were (left to right) Oscar McGee, 
American Molasses Co., New York, speaking on soft cookies; John Harper, 


PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENTS—Various problems encountered in the 
production of quality bakery products and new developments in the field 
were featured during the morning session March 9 of the ASBE annual 
meeting. Left to right in the illustration above are the speakers: R. F. 
Satterthwaite, Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Alexandria, La., told of the value 
of a general maintenance program, Walter La Rue, Amhrein Baking Co., 





PRODUCTION SESSION—Baked foods containers and production problems 
received attention during the ASBE afternoon session March 9. Left to right 
above are the participants: Arthur Trausch, Jr., Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
lowa, session chairman; Lawrence Pile, Hough Home Bakeries, Cleveland; H. 











particular style of inspirational address. Charles E. Riley, Bes-Tex Food Pro- 
ducts Co., Chicago, emphasized the importance of engineers signing up for 
the new group insurance program sponsored by the society. M. J. Swort- 
figuer, American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, meeting chairman, enjoys with 
the crowd the stories of Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
which were part of Mr. Copell’s report on the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee. 








Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Washington, D.C., on uniced finished cakes; 
Myron T. Sadler, Basic Foods Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga., on icings and how 
to use them; E. M. Deck, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., Sherman, Texas, on 
quality controls for cakes, and Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
who pointed out that the baker’s customers have the “veto power” in their 
statements that bakers’ cakes could stand considerable improvement. 
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Springfield, Dl, told what production expects from management. James M. 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., was session chairman. 
Roland Selman, R. W. Selman & Associates, St. Louis, stressed the quality 
control of flour. B. Marlo Dirks, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, showed 
crust color samples permanently imbedded in plastic, and Clarence D. Ferrell, 
Paniplus Co., Minneapolis, emphasized the value of precise production controls. 


E. Hildebrand, Jr., Continental Baking Co., Chicago; Robert Nicolait, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles; Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, 
meeting chairman; Henry Montminy, Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, and Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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substituted for one pound of the 
starch. 

In a cold room of minus 12° F. pies 
boxed in stacks without circulation 


space took ten hours to reach the 
optimum frozen state of 16 to 20° F. 
Unboxed products of pallets took 3% 
hours, boxed and stacked with circu- 
lation space took 5 hours and un- 
boxed on pallets with circulation took 
only 2 hours. They are best held at 
five to 10°, pointing up the need for 
two types of cold rooms—one for fast 
freezing and one for storage, Mr. 
Pratt explained. 

In response to questions from the 
floor, Mr. Pratt said he felt that the 
market for pies could be broadened 
100 to 150% by promoting the frozen 
product. 

Another question brought out the 
fact that a 50% fat content based 
on flour would result in a tougher 
crust than when the fat content was 
up around 60%. He mentioned in 
passing that “it doesn’t pay to throw 
trimmings into the bottom crust.” 

Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, discussed a new type frozen 
cake batter which it was felt had 
possibilities for retail merchandising. 
He characterized his batter in sim- 
ple terms as mixed with a consider- 
able amount of air following a pound 
cake practice and with a one-quarter 
of 1% increase in chemical leavening 
agents such as baking powder. 

Mr. Pickens’ experiments were car- 
ried out with a 7% in. foil pan and 
11 oz. batter in a blast freezer with 
1,000 ft. per minute air velocity re- 
sulting in a temperature from zero 
to minus 5° F. 

Mr. Pickens detailed several experi- 
ments in which separate ingredients 
were frozen to explain their effect on 
the finished product. In a flour and 
water mix flour showed that it had 
little effect in changing the freezing 
cycle, but sugar cuts temperature 
down so far that cake batters are not 
firm at 20°. His experiments took the 
cake batter from the freezer to the 
oven at about 350° and took 16 more 
minutes to bake than an unfrozen 
batter product or about 60% longer. 
He said that with his freezing cake 
batter practice five or six weeks 
turnover would be completely satis- 
factory. 

He also said that variations in tem- 
perature were hard on volume, grain 
and texture and suggested that the 
cake be covered during freezing. 
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It was suggested that there was a 
“wonderful opportunity for merchan- 
dising cake batter” to the consumer 
by the baker, but later on in the 
discussion in a remark from the floor, 
Robert M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, 
Inc., Evanston, Ill., mentioned that 
he had experimented for many years 
with frozen cake batter but had been 
advised not to merchandise it be- 
cause of the danger of food poisoning 
due to the baker’s lack of control 
over storing temperatures. 

Packaging materials suitable for 
frozen bakery foods were discussed by 
Stan Ellis, Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis. Mr. Ellis pointed out that the 
low temperatures involved in freezing 
are conducive to moisture loss and 
dehydration, so proper wrapping is 
a must. 

He listed three different types of 
frozen merchandising methods now in 
use in the baking industry: 

No. 1: Marketing previously frozen 
and then defrosted bakery products 
for sale directly from the bakery. 
Mr. Ellis pointed out that this is the 
practice used by most bakers today 
and is perhaps the only way in which 
the baking industry is completely in 
the frozen products picture, but he 
also said this method does not enable 
the baking industry to get in the 
frozen food market as such. 

No. 2: Merchandising full baked 
frozen products. 

No. 3: Merchandising partially 
baked or unbaked and frozen items. 
In Mr. Ellis’ opinion this is the great- 
est potential market and holds the 
key to the future of the baker. 


Techniques of Bread 
Production Reviewed, 
Automation Explained 


The afternoon program March 8, 
under the chairmanship of H. Alvin 
Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., was devoted to major pro- 
duction problems that might be en- 
countered in a wholesale bakery, cov- 
ering fermentation, mixing and make- 
up, ingredients and automatic equip- 
ment. 

Donald Fuhrmann, Vogelmann 
Bakery, Newport, Ky., paid particu- 
lar attention to gas production, gas 
retention and the dough conditioning 
through which a dough passes as a 
result of enzymatic activity. He char- 
acterized flour as adding color, 
strength, tolerance, and absorption to 
the dough. Water no longer is a par- 
ticular production problem, regard- 
less of whether it might be hard, 
soft or alkali, Mr. Fuhrmann said, 


with the medium hard water giving 
the best results although he pointed 
out that an extremely hard water 
might cause buckiness in the dough. 
After reviewing yeast and malt and 
their contributions to dough condi- 
tioning and the production he men- 
tioned such dough conditioners as 
sugars, salt, shortening and milk. 

Clayton Daley, Alfred Nickles Bak- 
ing Co., Navarre, Ohio, in his discus- 
sion of mixing and makeup, said the 
production man’s ideal dough will 
disperse the ingredients as well as 
possible and discharge the dough as 
dry as possible, high in absorption and 
capable of machining well. He empha- 
sized that in his opinion the shorter 
the cleanup time the better the bread. 
He suggested that the cleanup time 
be checked on every fifth dough. 

Mr. Daley pointed out that in his 
opinion the age of the sponge does 
not influence the mixing time since 
it can be compensated for in mixing. 
He also felt that the speed of the 
mixers of course plays a great part in 
mixing time so the speeding up of a 
mixer can cut mixing time. Fungal 
enzymes can also cut mixing time. 
He felt that holding out the salt 
keeps dough from adhering to the 
jacket of the mixing bowl and insu- 
lating one portion of the dough from 
another. He felt that elimination of 
salt until the final mix a!so might 
hike absorption 1%. 

He emphasized that the mixer 
operator should bring the doughs out 
of the mixer without churning and 
mentioned in passing that in his 
opinion some mixers whip doughs ex- 
cessively. 

Mr. Daley mentioned that in his 
plant they had chained every scraper 
and thermometer with a _ counter- 
balance near the mixer so that it 
would eliminate any chance of these 
instruments being dropped into the 
dough mixer. 

He suggested a mixer maintenance 
schedule which would lubricate on 
schedule, check the air seals and 
clean them on schedule as well as 
the dumping mechanism, the door 
seal, the lubrication of chains and 
pointed out that the breaker or agi- 
tator bar should be checked periodi- 
cally as well as motors, scales and 
water meters. He said that the pull- 
ing of stiff sponges at high speed or 
hitting the low speed button imme- 
diately after the high speed would 
cut the life of the mixer appreciably. 

Freshly Milled Flour 

A discussion of the problems sur- 
rounding the use of freshly milled 
flour was headed by John F. Schus- 
ter, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis. 
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“In the production of our product, 
all of us are interested in the highest 
quality and efficiency we can obtain,” 
Mr. Schuster said. “The use of ‘hot’ 
flour in manufacturing these prod- 
ucts should not present any so-called 
mysteries. True, problems arise using 
this freshly milled flour as well as 
the troubles many of us are having 
using flour with a few weeks storage. 
Many of you are probably familiar 
with the use of hot flour in pro- 
duction, others may gather a few 
thoughts to use as a new approach.” 

Feeling that moisture retention 
and temperature are important in the 
use of this freshly milled flour, Mr. 
Schuster pointed out that moisture 
was 14.3% off the mill rolls and at 
five days was still 14.0%. The tem- 
perature check off the mill rolls was 
88° F., 86° when the bins were filled, 
86° when the flour was received at 
plant and 77° at the mixer. The 
speaker felt that the pneumatic sys- 
tem mixes cooler air in the flour and 
develops no jamming or packing at 
the sifter despite the moisture con- 
tent. 

Sponge development and its control 
during fermentation are essential in 
producing a quality product. This we 
must keep in mind no matter if the 
flour is hot or whether it has been 
stored, Mr. Schuster said. 

The speaker, in detailing his pro 
duction procedure, said: 

“First we use a 65% flour sponge, 
with a water absorption of 52%. This 


(Continued on page 57) 
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CAKE SESSION—The final session of the 31st annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel was, as usual, 
devoted to cake production. Left to right above are some of the production 
men appearing during the session: Don Webb, Jr., Pratt-Webb Pies, Cleveland, 
speaking on fillings; John Mollenhauer, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y., 
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on lowering production costs; Ned Bost, Bost Bakery, Shelby, N.C., on pound 


cake; E. M. Voorhees, Baker Maid Products, De Land, Fla., on cheese calt 
production; Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Ps, 
meeting chairman, and Harry Vernon, Swift & Co., Chicago, chairmal of 


the session. 
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April, 1955 
SBA Convention 
Group Completes 


Program Details 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — Pro- 
gram plans have been completed for 
the 41st annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. April 14-16, 
according to Charles L. Golden, Hol- 
sum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, and Mrs. 
Golden, the general chairmen of the 
convention. The Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, will be convention 
headquarters. 

Special activities for the women 
will include shopping expeditions and 
a cruise aboard the yacht “HumKo.” 
Presiding at the sessions will be 
Ralph Ward, president of the associ- 
ation. 

Since it will be impossible for the 
Vinoy Park to extend reservations 
later than 11 a.m. April 17, due to 
the moving in of another convention, 
the hotel will accept reservations 
from Southern Baker members as 
early as April 7, thereby making it 
possible to get a head start on swim- 
ming, sunning, fishing and the other 
enjoyable attractions. 

The following committees will as- 
sist Mr. and Mrs. Golden in arrange- 
ments: Planning Committee — Roy 
Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, Lake- 
land, Fla.; James E. Stroupe, James 
E. Stroupe Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Paul 
D. Nease, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack Lanum, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Atlanta; Hugh 
Adcock, Corn Products Sales Co., At- 
lanta; W. S. Garfield, Pollock Paper 
Corp., Tallahassee, Fla.; Lee Holley, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Atlanta, and 
Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Atlanta. 

Golf — W. S. Garfield, chairman, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; H. J. Slocum, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
Gordon Smith, Jr., Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala.; Neal Farrar, Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Prizes—Lee Holley and Benson L. 
Skelton. Music and entertainment— 
Jack Lanum, chairman, Lee Holley 
and Hugh Adcock. Shuffleboard— 
James E. Stroupe, chairman, J. P. 
Haager, Standard Brands, Inc., Tam- 
pa; Huyette Oswald, Tampa; L. L. 
Jacobs, Jr., Pollock Paper Corp.; At- 
lanta; Claude Miranda, Petersen 
Oven Co., Atlanta, and Neal Timber- 
lake, Swan Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Refreshments—James L. Russ, 
Jack Rushin-Brooks Pearson, Inc., 
Atlanta, and Fred H. Morgan, Fred 
H. Morgan Co., Atlanta. Registration 
—George Gentry, Tampa; Paul No- 
bert, H. C. Brill Co., Greensboro, 
N.C.; Guy Wyrick, Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co., Atlanta, and H. D. 
Crawford, Swift & Co., Atlanta. 

Ladies committee—Mrs. Charles L. 
Golden, chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Roy Peters, Mrs. Cesar Medina, Mrs. 
Ralph Ward, Mrs. Claude Miranda, 
Mrs. Lou Miller, Mrs. James L. Russ 
and Mrs. Judson Lanier. M. C. and 
toastmaster—Jack Lanum. 





BAKERY SALES DROP 
SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — January, 1955, 
sales of bakery products in retail es- 
mts took a sizable drop, ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Com- 
Meree figures. Dollar volume esti- 
Mates were down 11% in January, 
1955, compared with January, 1954. 
The January total was 16% lower 
than December, 1954, sales. 
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M. R. Kambach 


TO AD POST—H. G. Hanks, vice 
president of Cochran Foil Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced the ap- 
pointment of M. R. Kambach as 
advertising manager. Mr. Kambach 
will be responsible for the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion of the com- 
pany’s foil rolling, laminating and 
products divisions, Associated in the 
aluminum industry for many years, 
Mr. Kambach was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Aluminum Company 
of America. 





Nabisco Promotions 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—The promo- 
tion of two officials of the Amarillo 
branch office of the National Biscuit 
Co. has been announced by W. C. 
Odle, division sales manager for the 
firm at Houston. Both promotions 
were effective Jan. 1. H. M. Daykin, 
manager of the Amarillo branch for 
the past five years, moves in as dis- 
trict sales manager for the company 
at Dallas. 

Mr. Daykin, a veteran of more than 
20 years service with the firm, will 
have supervision of National Biscuit 
sales in Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. 

Succeeding Mr. Daykin as manager 
here will be E. C. White, who has 
been a field sales supervisor. 

Mr. White came to Amarillo from 
Little Rock, Ark. He has been with 
the biscuit company for 13 years. 


BEMA Semi-Annual 
Meeting Highlights 
Exposition Discussion 


CHICAGO — An outline of plans 
for participation in the 1955 Baking 
Industry Exposition was unfolded to 
members of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. at their semi- 
annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, recently. Sixty- 
five persons, representing 38 com- 
panies attended the meeting. 

It was reported that the exposition 
was to be a two-floor show and that 
all space on the boardwalk level had 
been taken but that some booths on 
the first floor remained on a first 
come basis. The exposition will be in 
Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6. Report- 
ing on it at the BEMA meeting was 
Harold Fiedler, secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn. and secretary- 
treasurer of the exposition. 

T. E. Ronson, Fred D. Pfenning 
Co., Columbus, BEMA public relations 
committee chairman, reported that 
the BEMA would have a booth at 
the exposition operated by the associ- 
ation’s staff. He said large BEMA 
seals will be provided for all members 
for display in their exhibits and a 
large BEMA billboard would be set 
up. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, representing the 
American Bakers Assn. as chairman 
of the baking exposition, was joined 
by Benson Littman, Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago, vice chairman of the 
exposition, in outlining other details 
of the event. The ABA and the BEMA 
are co-sponsoring the exposition. 

S. M. Roberts, Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, chairman of the 
BEMA trade relations committee, 
said that the BEMA products book- 
let would be released at the exposi- 
tion. The booklet will include an 
alphabetical listing of all members 
of BEMA, with their principal ad- 
dress and immediately under each 
the machinery, equipment, ovens, 
pans, etc., which each manufactures 
for the baking industry; and an al- 
phabetical listing of all products man- 
ufactured for the baking industry 
and under each product listing the 
name of BEMA companies manufac- 
turing same. 

The next meeting of the BEMA 
membership will be the annual con- 
vention June 15-19 at the Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colo. The 








AIB ALUMNI ELECT — New officers of the alumni association of the 


American Institute of Baking were’ elected at the group’s recent annual 
meeting in Chicago. Shown above are some of them: Left to right, Evert 
Kindstrom, Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, first vice president; Charles L. 
Ulie, on the staff of the AIB, secretary-treasurer, and Henry Milroy, Deppe- 


Vienna Baking Co., Chicago, president, 





CENTENNIAL CAKE — This decor- 
ated cake which told the story of-the 
100 years of Michigan State College 
“stole the show” at the Michigan 
State Founders’ Day celebration. The 
idea was developed at the annual 
Michigan Bakers Educational Con- 
ference held at M.S.C, in January; 
the Awrey Baking Co. of Detroit fol- 
lowed through with the gift. Left to 
right are Alexander Wells, of M.S.C.; 
Robert Awrey, representing the bak- 
ing company; Dean Lloyd C. Emmons, 
dean emeritus of the School of Sci- 
ence and Arts, and Jim Dennis, an- 
other M.S.C. food service employe. 
Mr. Awrey is a 1947 graduate of 
Michigan State. 





president’s reception will be held on 
the evening of June 15. Two days of 
business sessions are. planned. The 
1955 Baking Industry Exposition 
Committee will meet at the Broad- 
moor on the morning of June 18, Mr. 
Fiedler reported. 
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Continental Speeds 


Oklahoma Expansion 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
$250,000 addition to the Continental 
Baking Co. plant here now under 
construction is expected to be com- 
pleted by June. About $150,000 in 
new equipment will furnish the new 
addition. 

The company has announced the 
purchase of a 100-ft. frontage back of 
the present plant upon which will be 
built a garage and service building 
for its fleet of trucks which serves a 
150-mile radius in the Oklahoma City 
territory. Building of the structure is 
expected this year. 

The entire expansion program will 
cost approximately $500,000. Three of 
the company officials from New York 
visited the plant recently and inspect- 
ed the new building and reviewed 
the distribution system. The visitors 
were B. Glenn MacNary, assistant to 
the president; Cedric Seamon, vice 
president and director of sales, and 
H. Edward Hildebrand, vice presi- 
dent and director of engineering. 
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George Paepke Reopens 
Milwaukee Bakery 


MILWAUKEE — George Paepke, 
who has been associated in the re- 
tail bakery field here for 23 years, 
has re-entered business following 
temporary retirement the past six 
years. 

Mr. Paepke opened his first shop 
on Milwaukee’s South side and most 
recently had been located at West 
Burleigh and 47th streets. His new 
shop is at 9228 West Burleigh St., in 
one of the city’s most rapidly de- 
veloping residential areas. 

Associated with him are his wife, 
Bertha, who is in charge of the re- 
tail store, and his son, Charles, in 
the production department. 
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Formulas for Profit 
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Hearth Breads: A Genuine Baker's Specialty 


SOUR FRENCH BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
Ferment for starting: 
6 lb. hot potato water 
2-3 lb. boiled mashed potatoes 

Peel potatoes and boil until thor- 
oughly done and mash in potato water 
so they total approximately 8 lb. 

7 lb. water 
10 oz. yeast 

Mix all the ingredients in the fer- 
ment thoroughly and let stand at 
ordinary room temperature, 75° F., 
for appriximately 24 hours. 

100 Ib. hard wheat flour 

50 lb. water 

11 lb. ferment 

2 1b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. salt 

Mix dough thoroughly until smooth. 
It should have a firm consistency or 
feel. Dough temperature 82-83° F. 
Fermentation time about 2 hours, 15 
min. The first punch should be given 
in approximately 1 hour, 15 min. 
Bake at about 425° F. using plenty 
of steam. To make the ferment for 
the following day, use the same 
amount of potatoes, potato water and 
tap water. Mix together with 1 lb. of 
the above French dough. In other 
words, a piece of dough should be 
held over each day to start the next 
dough in place of using regular yeast. 

SOUR FRENCH BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
3 lb. 8 oz. sour dough 
3 lb. 4 oz. water 
3 lb. hard wheat flour 

Temperature 80° F. Fermentation 
time 10 hours. 

Then add: 

6 lb. water 
7 lb. hard wheat flour 

Temperature 80° F. Fermentation 
time, 4 hours. 

Then add: 

12 lb. 8 oz. water 

16 lb. hard wheat flour 

Temperature 80° F. Fermentation 
time, 4 hours. 

For the dough add: 

34 lb. water (variable) 

75 lb. hard wheat flour 

1lb. 14 oz, salt 

Temperature 80-81° F. Take to the 
bench or divider in about 15 to 25 
min. 

IRISH BREAD 
50 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
1 lb. salt 
30z. yeast food 
1lb. 8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
1 lb. yeast 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

30 lb. water (variable) 

Dough temperature, 78-80° F. First 
punch about 1 hour, 45 min. Second 
punch, 45 min. To the bench 15 min. 
Scale and round up. Make up into 
loaves with square ends. Place two 
loaves together, side by side, between 
cloths. Allow to proof and peel into 
oven like French bread. Do not cut 
the tops. Have plenty of steam in the 
oven. The loaves should split open 
very nicely. Sometimes better results 
are obtained by washing the bread, 
with water, before it goes into the 
oven. 

Irish bread is usually baked on the 
hearth. It may also be baked on bun 
pans. Place six or seven loaves, side 
by side, on the pans; allow them to 





Cottage 


proof and then bake. This method 
will produce less crust on the loaves, 
as only the two end loaves will be 
crusted on the sides. If the oven is 
somewhat hot, this procedure may 
offer some difficulty, due to the cen- 
ter loaves being apt to be under- 
baked, or the top crust becoming too 
dark when the center loaves are 
properly baked. 
SWEDISH HEALTH BREAD 


flour in part of the water for about 
15 min. Add the balance of the other 
ingredients and mix in the usual 
manner. Dough temperature 79-80° 
F. First punch 1 hour 15 min. Second 
punch 30 min. To the bench 15 min. 
Scale and round up. Make up like 
hearth bread. Proof and then bake 
at about 420° F. Use plenty of steam 
during the baking period. 


COTTAGE BREAD 


7 1b. clear flour 25 Ib. flour 

6 lb. whole wheat flour 16 lb. water (variable) 

8 lb. water (variable) 8 oz. yeast 

8 oz. yeast 1% oz. yeast food 

8 oz. brown sugar 1 lb. brown sugar 

8 oz. honey 1b. shortening 

5 oz. salt 8 oz. salt 

4o0z. milk solids (non fat) 8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 


Dough temperature 78-79° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour, 45 min. 


4 oz. shortening 
Method: Soak the whole wheat 


eee 
Strictly a Baker's Product 


Hearth breads cannot readily be made in the home. For best results 
they require steam in the oven during baking, and the house finds it im- 
possible to duplicate them. That is why hearth breads have become known 
as strictly a bakery product. 


They Get a Premium Price 


Hearth breads are special types of breads for which the consumer is 
willing to pay a premium price. When these types of breads are served, 
consumption goes up. When served with plenty of butter they can practically 
be a meal by themselves. The increase in consumption is due to the generous 
amount of crispy crust which is to a large extent responsible for their 
delicious flavor. 


Characteristic Flavors 


As a general rule, hearth breads are made from leaner types of dough 
than pan breads. Also due to the fermentation period being different, char- 
acteristic flavors are produced that are enjoyed by everyone. Hearth breads 
require a good supply of low pressure steam during baking. This steam 
produces a more complete gelatinization of starch on the surface of the 
loaves, causing them to remain soft and pliable, producing somewhat greater 
volume. When the bread has reached its maximum volume, the steam should 
be shut off, otherwise the crust will become rubbery and tough. 


Sell Hearth Breads Fresh 


These types of breads should reach the consumer as fresh as possible 
as their eating quality decreases as the loaves get older. They should not 
be wrapped until purchased. Wrapping these breads generally causes the 
crust to become soft and tough, harming the eating quality. By promoting 
the sale of these products the baker will discover that not only sales are 
increased but also profits. 


Second punch 45 min. To the bench 
15 min. Scale into 9 oz. pieces ang 
round up. Allow to rest for about 10 
min. and then flatten out, using pien- 
ty of dusting flour. Place one piece 
on top of another. Press together 
well. Allow full proof on dusted cloths 
or proofing peels. Dust slightly on 
top with flour. Then dock severa] 
times in the center of the top. Place 
in the oven using a small amount of 
steam. Bake at about 425-435° F. 


SWEDISH LIMPA 


12 lb. clear flour 
2 1b. dark rye flour 
1 gal. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
loz. yeast food 
5 oz. salt 
6 oz. shortening 
4]b. corn syrup 
1 lb. molasses 
12 oz. fine ground orange peel 
loz. caraway seed 
Mix the dough by the usual pro- 
cedure adding the orange peel when 
the dough is about % mixed. Dough 
temperature 80° F. First punch ap 
proximately 2 hours. Take to the 
bench 15 min. later. Divide into pieces 
of desired size and round up. Give 
about 15 min. intermediate proof and 
then make up into round loaves. 
Proof and then dock. Bake at about 
410° F., using a good amount of 
steam until the loaves are fairly well 
colored, which would be approximate- 
ly one-half of the baking time. 


SESAME EGG BREAD 


13 1b. flour 
40z. salt 
5 oz. yeast 
2 0z. malt 
loz. yeast food 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
10 0z. milk solids (non fat) 
14 oz. shortening 
10 0z. egg yolks 
8 lb. 4 oz. water (variable) 
Mix in the usual manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. First punch about 
1 hour 30 min. Second punch 45 min. 
Take to the bench 15 min. later. 
Scale into pieces of desired size and 
round up. Allow sufficient time for 
intermediate proof. Then re-round 
firmly, wash with egg wash; and dip 
washed rounded loaves in sesame 
seed. Give about % proof and cut 
three times across the top. Bake at 
about 425° F. using plenty of steam. 


ITALIAN BREAD 


50 lb. flour 
30 lb. water (variable) 
12 oz. yeast 
20z. yeast food 
8 oz, malt 
1 lb. salt 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch about two hours. Second punch 
one hour. To the bench 30 min. later. 
Italian bread is made in many shapes 
and sizes. It is always baked on the 
hearth. It can be made by the sponge 
or straight dough process. The for- 
mula is quite lean. The loaves should 
be baked with plenty of steam. The 
oven temperature should be lower 
than for pan bread. The crust should 
be quite thick and brittle. The dough 
should be well aged. The loaves 
should be placed in the oven, after 
quite a short proof, and after cutting 
the surface of them with a sharp 
knife. The finished loaves should 
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have wild breaks. The shape and 
size of the loaves depend upon con- 
sumer preference. 

Note: Many bakers making this type 
of bread run the dough through a 
dough brake from 12 to 20 times. 
This produces a very smooth crust 
and a smoother interior. 


PURITAN HEARTH BREAD 
20 lb. bread flour 

12 lb. water (variable) 
5o0z. yeast 

7oz. salt 

% oz. yeast food 

30z. malt 

12 0z. shortening 

4o0z. sugar 

30z. milk solids (non fat) 
10 0z. egg whites 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch about 2 hours. Second punch 
45 min. To the bench or divider 25 
min. later. Scale and round up. Al- 
low about 20 min. intermediate proof 
and then reround. Use a mixture of 
2 lb. of corn meal and 4 oz. of salt 
as dusting flour when rerounding the 
loaves. Place on proofing peels or 
baking screens. Give medium proof 
and cut three or four times across 
the top before placing in the oven. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven dur- 
ing baking. 

VIENNA BREAD 

20 lb. flour 

11 1b. water (variable) 

7oz. salt 

60z. sugar 

10 0z. shortening 

50z. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food 

60z. milk solids (non fat) 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hour, 30 min. 
Second punch 1 hour. To the bench 
30 min. later. Scale and round up. 
Allow to rest for about 15 to 20 min. 
and make into Vienna loaves. Proof 
and then cut loaves before placing 
them in the oven. Use plenty of steam 
during baking. 

MILK HEARTH BREAD 
12 1b. bread flour 
2lb. pastry or cake flour 
8lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
5 oz. yeast 
% oz. yeast food 
5 oz. salt 
20z. malt 
4oz. sugar 
14 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
80z. butter 
80z. egg whites 

Incorporate all the ingredients in 
the regular method. Add the butter 
when the dough is about % mixed 
and the egg whites as soon as the 
butter is incorporated. Dough tem- 
perature 80° F. First punch approxi- 
mately 1 hour, 35 min. Second punch 
45 min. To the bench 15 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Give about 15 
min. intermediate proof and make up 
into hearth bread shapes. 

Note: Turn steam into oven before 
loading the bread and use steam un- 
til the bread is practically baked so 
as to insure a tender and crisp crust. 


RASIN HEARTH BREAD 
20 lb. bread flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
100z. yeast 
5oz. salt 
% oz. yeast food 
1lb. sugar 
1lb. milk solids (non fat) 
120z. shortening 
12tb. midget raisins 
1lb. chopped glazed cherries 
1lb. diced citron peel 
Note: Add the raisins, cherries and 
citron during the last stage of mixing. 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
Punch about 1 hour, 45 min. Second 
Punch 45 min. Take to the bench 20 
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min. later. Scale and roundup. Give 
about 20 min. intermediate proof and 
then reround. Place on proofing peels 
or baking screens and allow to proof. 
Bake at about 400° F. When the 
bread is removed from the oven wash 
with a glucose glaze and dip the 
loaves in coarse granulated sugar. 


DUTCH FRUIT (HEARTH) BREAD 
Mix together: 
3 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
3 oz. ‘salt 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Lemon to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. egg yolks 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. yeast 
8 lb. water (variable) 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
15 lb. bread flour 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
3 Ib. currants 
1 lb. 12 oz. diced mixed peel 
Dough temperature 82° F. Punch 
in about 1 hour, 30 min. Take to the 
bench 15 min. later. Scale and round 
up. Give about 15 to 20 min. inter- 
mediate proof and then make up into 
long or round loaves. Place on proof- 
ing peels or in dusted boxes. Place in 
the oven and bake at 410° F. Use 
steam during baking. After being re- 
roved from the oven, ice the bread 
with a water icing to which has 
been added a little cinnamon. 


FRENCH BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
20 lb. flour 
12 lb. water (variable) 
6% oz. salt 
6% oz. yeast 
4 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80-81° F. First 
punch about 1 hour, 50 min. Second 
punch 45 min. Take to the bench 
about 10 min. later. Scale into desired 
pieces and round up. Give 15 to 20 
min. intermediate proof. Then make 
up into long loaves with blunt ends, 
and place in boxes or on peels that 
have been dusted. Give short proof. 
Cut with a Vienna knife before plac- 
ing in the oven. Use plenty of steam 
in the oven. 


FRENCH BREAD 
(Batter Sponge) 
Sponge: 
12 lb. flour 
10 lb. water 
12 0z. yeast 
% oz. yeast food 
Sponge temperature 80° F. Sponge 
time approximately 2 hours or until 
it drops. 
For the dough add: 
12 lb. flour 
2 1b. 12 oz. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
10 oz. sugar 
1lb. 12 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. Allow 
dough to rest for about 20 min. and 
then scale and round up. Give about 
15 min. intermediate proof and then 
make up. Allow to proof and then 
place in the oven using plenty of 
steam. 


DUTCH TOPPING BREAD (No. 2) 
12 Ib. flour (bread) 
2 lb. pastry flour 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
60z. shortening 
8 oz. egg whites 
5 oz. yeast 
% oz. yeast food 
6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3% oz. salt 
Procedure: Mix the dough by the 
regular procedure except for the egg 
whites, which shoud be beaten up 





A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 55) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 53), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 


neapolis. 
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and added when the dough is about 
half way mixed. Dough tempera- 
ture 80° F. First punch approximate- 
ly 1 hour, 30 min. Second punch 45 
min. later. Scale and round up arid 
allow about 15 min. intermediate 
proof before making up. Just before 
the bread goes into the oven, cover 
the tops of the bread with the follow- 
ing Dutch topping. 

Mix together: 

10 oz. rice flour 
1% oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 

12 oz. water 

1% oz. yeast 

Mix until smooth. Then add: 

2% oz. melted butter 

Allow this mixture to stand for 
about an hour before putting it on 
the bread. Use plenty of steam in the 
oven. 

FRENCH BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Sponge 

35 lb. flour 

20 lb. water 

8 oz. malt 

1lb. yeast 

8 oz. yeast food 

Sponge temperature 76° F. Fer- 
mentation time 4% to 5 hours. 

For the dough add: 

1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1]b. salt 

2 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 

1 1b. 8 oz. shortening 

15 lb. flour 

10 lb. water (variable) 

Dough temperature 80° F. To the 
bench 15 min. after mixing. Pro- 
cedure: For making French bread the 
dough should be somewhat stiffer 
than for pan bread. It should be aged 
a little more. The use of higher per- 
centages of sugar will cause the 
crust to soften faster. Use plenty of 
steam in the oven. 


DUTCH TOPPING BREAD (No. 1) 


15 Ib. flour 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
5 oz. yeast 
40z. salt 
6 oz. sugar 
4oz. milk solids (non fat) 
40z. malt 
10 0z. egg yolks 
Mix in the regular manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. Punch in about 
2 hours, 30 min. To the bench 1 hour 
later. Scale and round up. Allow to 
rest for about 15 min. and make up. 
When the loaves are about half 
proofed cover the tops with the fol- 
lowing topping. 
Mix together: 
2 Ib. water 
30z. yeast 
Add and mix until smooth: 
2 Ib. rice flour 
20z. sugar 
40z. shortening 
loz. salt 
Finish proofing the bread and then 
place in the oven using plenty of 
steam. 


Note: The topping should have the 
consistency of a cake batter. 





JEWISH TWIST 
Sponge: 
32 lb. flour 
15 lb. water 
12 0z. yeast 
Temperature, 78° F. Sponge time, 
3 hours. 
Dough 
10 lb. water (variable) 
18 lb. flour 
1b. salt 
12 oz. malt 
1lb. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1lb. shortening or oil 
Dough temperature 80° F. Dough 
time 15 min. Scale and round up. 
Then make up into desired shape 
and proof. Wash with a good egg 
wash and bake at about 420° F. using 
plenty of steam in the oven. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Loaf Standardization 
Sought in Miami Area 


MIAMI, FLA.—A campaign is un- 
der way to standardize the size of a 
loaf of bread offered for sale in the 
Miami area. Harvey E. Howard, Flor- 
ida supervisor of weights and meas- 
ures, lists the three things involved 
when a purchase is made: 1. Quan- 
tity, 2. quality and 3. price. “When 
the quantity is known, all the pur- 
chaser has to do is compare quality 
and price to know his best buy,” 
Mr. Howard stated. Quality and price 
cannot be standardized, but quantity 
or weight can. 


Mr. Howard has proposed a city 
ordinance patterned after one in Chi- 
cago which requires bakers to stand- 
ardize bread in pound loaves or multi- 
ples of one pound. Most of the larger 
bakeries and some of the smaller 
ones are falling in line with the plan. 














WINS TRIP—Mrs. Jean Livingston, 
saleswoman at Zotters Bakery, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., recently won an all- 
expense paid trip to New York spon- 
sored by the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
and Standard Brands, Inc. She is 
shown (center) accepting the award 
from Mrs. Henry Arnold, president, 
Associated Bakers of Eastern Michi- 
gan, who was a guest speaker at a 
saleswomen’s conference at Pitts- 
burgh. Looking on is Ernest Gyse- 
gem, Gysegem’s Quality Bakery, 
Charleroi, Pa. 
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Modern Materials Handling 








Delivery in Bulk 


Utilization in Bulk 











FIRST BULK DELIVERY—tThe Lackawanna Railroad’s first bulk delivery 


under its new service for bakers and macaroni manufacturers in the New 
York metropolitan area without siding facilities is shown taking place at 
the railroad’s Hoboken, N.J., terminal. Some 40,000 Ib. of durum blend 
was unloaded from an Airslide rail car into a bulk trailer truck, owned 


and operated by Semolina Haulage Co., 


Hoboken, and built under the 


Fuller patent by Veenema and Wiegers, Inc., Paterson, N.J. The rail car 
was one of several General American cars under lease to La Rosa Macaroni 
Co., New York. The durum blend was shipped from King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and delivered to La Rosa’s Brooklyn (N.Y.) plant. A rail car could be 
unloaded by this arrangement in 4%, hr., it was reported. The concrete elevated 
track, which necessitated use of a screw conveyor in unloading operations, 
supplied protection from sleet and rain for the mill, bakery and railroad 


officials witnessing the event. 


Bulk Flour Delivery Service 
Begins for New York Area 


HOBOKEN, N.J.—Bulk flour de- 
livery service for bakers and maca- 
roni manufacturers in the New York 
metropolitan area began here March 
21 at the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. terminal. 

The initial shipment under Lacka- 
wana’s combination Airslide rail car 
and truck delivery service involved 
approximately 40,000 lb. of durum 
blend from King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, for delivery to the 
Brooklyn plant of La Rosa Macaroni 
Co., New York. 

About 50 representatives of flour 
mills and baking firms were present 
with Lackawanna and other railroad 
officials to watch unloading opera- 
tions. 

John M. Gleason, assistant man- 
ager of the Trans-Flo and Airslide 
department of General American 
Transportation Corp., Chicago, ex- 
plained construction and operation 
details of the rail car and trailer. 
Samuel Giarraputo, president of the 
Semolina Haulage Co., Hoboken, an- 
swered questions concerning the eco- 
nomics of the system. 

Bulk handling will save up to 60% 
of the labor compared to that re- 
quired in handling sacks, Mr. Giar- 
raputo estimated. This, he said, was 
equivalent to four men a day in his 
case. 

Semolina Haulage at present has 
two bulk trailers built by Veenema 
and Wiegers, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 


under Fuller patent. The haulage firm 
will secure additional trailers as re- 
quired, according to Mr. Giarraputo. 
Cost of the trailers was set between 
$28-30,000 each. They are equipped 
with compressor units run by elec- 
tricity. 

Electrical connections along an ele- 
vated concrete track have been pro- 
vided by Lackawanna for operation 
of the compressors. Seven or eight 
rail cars can be unloaded at the same 
time with present facilities. 

The use of a screw conveyor in 
addition to gravity flow and air pres- 
sure was necessary because the ele- 
vated track foundation is of solid 
concrete. With proper adjustment, 
however, the loading of semolina into 
the trailer went along smoothly. The 
test was considered severe inasmuch 
as the weather was extremely bad 
with sleet and rain. 

Loading was done through flexible 
hoses into two hatches on the trailer 
top. There are four hatches on the 
trailer; two being used at one time. 
The hoses have plastic sections 
through which the flow of material 
is visible. 

Flour mill, baker and railroad per- 
sonnel present were primarily asso- 
ciated with the traffic and materials 
handling departments of the com- 
panies. Mills represented were Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; International Mill- 
ing Co.; General Mills, Inc.; Stand- 
ard Milling Co.; and King Midas 





Flour Mills. Baking firms included 
Continental Baking Co.; Dugan Bros., 
Inc.; Ward Baking Co.; Gottfried 
Baking Co., Inc.; General Baking Co.; 
National Biscuit Co.; and American 
Bakeries Co. 

James L. Barngrove, Jr., general 
traffic manager; Martin A. Ehlers, 
assistant general freight agent; and 
Daniel L. Norton, assistant freight 
traffic manager, were among Lacka- 
wanna Officials present. Clarence Wie- 
gers represented Veenema and Wie- 
gers, Inc., the bulk trailer manufac- 
turers. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Patrick Meeting 


Draws Boston Allieds 


BOSTON, MASS—With a6 tradi- 
tional salute to St. Patrick, Boston’s 
bakers made merry in March with 
a wearing of green ties, a smoking 
of clay pipes and a feasting on 
corned beef and cabbage at tables 
decked with shamrocks from the 
Mayor of the Hub. 

The Irish meeting, now an annual 
affair for the Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Greater Boston, is the 
brain child of association secretary 
William Meade and this year attract- 
ed over 150. Irish music for the eve- 
ning was furnished by a baker or- 
chestra known for this affair only 
as the Cockonian Cudoodelers. It 
consisted of Walter Hahn, Hahn’s 
Bakery, at the drums; Don Favorat, 
Nelson’s Bakery, at the piano; Gene 
Mercuri, Chadwick Baking Co., at 





the banjo, and Joseph Kutil, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., at the saxophone. 


Chicago Bakery to 
Build Bulk Facility 


CHICAGO—E., F. Chambless, pres- 
ident of the Schulze & Burch Biscuit 
Co., recently announced a_ building 
addition to the plant at 1133 W. 35th 
St. 
A brick tower 80 feet high, ad- 
joining the present building, is being 
constructed. This tower will house 
metal silos to store bulk flour. Twelve 
silos, each 72 feet high, will be in- 
stalled. Space for future expansion 
of four silos is provided for. 

When the installation is completed, 
about early spring, flour will be re. 
ceived in bulk by railroad cars and 
tank trucks, and pumped into the 
storage silos. 

A flour fluidizing system using At- 
kinson actuators receives the flour 
from railroad car or truck in bulk 
and pumps it a total of over 450 feet 
from the railroad siding to the top of 
the tower. 

A factory addition was completed 
in February, 1954, which provided 
two more traveling band ovens, mak- 
ing a total of five. A bulk handling 
system was installed at that time. 
This installation is part of a major 
factory modernization program that 
has been under way the past several 
years. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
JOIN PILLSBURY 

HAMILTON, OHIO—H. S. Sack- 
ett, manager of the Hamilton plant 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the addition of two new 
supervisors. They are Harold N. Lep- 
pert and Richard Savoy. 








BULK TRUCK — The bulk truck pic- 
tured here operated by Econo-Flo 
Bulk Flour Service, Inc., is unloading 
400 cwt. flour into Econo-Flo bulk 
flour bins just installed in the Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. plant at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Each of the two bodies 
on the truck holds 200 cwt. flour and 
are loaded and unloaded by an air 
system. The Econo-Flo bulk flour bins 
inside the plant are also shown here. 
The flour being delivered by this 
truck comes from the Inland Mills, 
Inc., at Des Moines, and the bulk 
truck is being furnished Inland Mills 
to service bakeries located within a 
trucking radius of Des Moines. 
Econo-Flo bulk flour service will soon 
be operating trucks of this type in 
Greensboro, N.C., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and other points in con- 
junction with the bakery customers 
of the following group of associated 
mills: Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 





Kansas; Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina; Topeka Flour Mills Corp., Sa- 
lina; Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln; Maney Milling Co., Lincoln, and 
Inland Mills, Des Moines. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Cake Q 


Possibly this discussion of quality 
control in cakes will be like an ad- 
dress I gave before a group of res- 
taurant operators not long ago. After 
I had finished, one of the operators 
came up and said, “You didn’t tell 
us much that was new or that we 
didn’t already know, but you sure 
did remind us of a lot of things we 
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uality: 


By E. M. Deck 
Mrs. Tucker's Foods, Inc. 


should be doing that we aren’t do- 
ing.” 

We usually think of uniformity of 
products as the end result of good 
plant control. Uniformity and quality 


go hand in hand. Quality is a vari- 
able. Did you ever know any one 
who said they made poor quality 
cakes? Poor quality is something we 
are very reluctant to admit, yet we 












Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 'y 
are specially processed and packed for G na 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy-— 
For All Baking Needs! 
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Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 
round national advertising. You'll 
find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 





FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
GOLDEN SEEDLESS 







Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 





Proper Control in the Production 
Phase Pays Off in Added Sale; 


all know that cakes vary from very 
poor in quality to very good. 
Sometimes there is a justificatio, 
for medium or poor quality cakes be. 
cause of cost and the price that cake 
will sell for in a particular marke 
Usually the only real difference jy, 
cost of poor vs. good quality cake. 
is the difference in ingredient cog, 
which is a small part of the totaj 
cost. The labor and overhead cog 
are very similar whether you mak 
good quality or poor quality cakg 


Quality Control, 
What Does It Mean? 


The first thing we have to decid 
when discussing quality control fo 
cakes is, on what level of quality 
do we want to operate our business’ 
This is usually a joint decision of the 
sales department and the manufa. 
turing division. Once the level of 
quality is chosen then it’s up to the 
manufacturing division to set up tp 
produce this quality and produce jt 
the same every day. 

When you are making your deci. 
sions on the quality level for cake 
you might like to follow these sug. 
gestions— 

1. Examine your present line of 
products. Do they conform with your 
own ideas of the best quality you can 
make for your production cost ani 
selling set-up and with the equipment 
you have available? 

2.Compare your line of products 
with your competitors’ products o 
similar size, quality and selling price. 
Are you in a good quality positin 
competitive wise? 

3. Compare your products with 
competitive items on the consume 
level. Your products may be as goo 
or even better than those of yor 
competitive commercial baker ani 
may have nothing to fear from 
him. But maybe both of you are at 
because Mrs. Homemaker has some. 
thing available that she likes better. 


Checking on Competitors 

Visit your large chain stores; doa 
good sampling job on the variety of 
white, spice, yellow and devils foo 
mixes on their shelves. Don’t just 
look but bake and test these items 
directly against your own line fo 
comparison. Check the other special 
ized items such as biscuit and ho 
roll mixes, coffee cake mixes, brownie 
mixes, fruit cake mixes, cookie mixes. 
Stop at the frosting displays an 
sample the various types of dry frost- 
ings and fudge mixes, semi-prepare 
frostings and those fully prepared 
ready for direct application to Mn 
Homemaker’s cakes. 

Don’t forget the frozen food set- 
tions displaying ready to bake bis 
cuits, cheese cakes, and ready to bake 
frozen batters in throw-away alumi- 
num pans. 

Don’t dismiss 


this competitio 





Editor's Note: The accompanying artic 
on the essential part cake production play 
in higher cake sales was delivered at ls 
menth’s annual meeting of the America? 
Society of Bakery Engineers. A complet 
report on this meeting appears in this ® 
sue. Mr. Deck, with Mrs. Tucker's Foods 
Inc., Sherman, Texas, has had long & 
perience in the baking industry. 


cS Chie/ 
“ner | 
High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING C0 
Norris, Minn. 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 





FOR SAFETY 
ON RUGGED 
CLIMBS... 


depend on 
strong climbing 
and rappeling 
nylon 


oh Bx 
. 
~ > 


FOR STRENGTH AND VOLUME IN WHOLE WHEAT PRODUCTS... 





Choose Occident RED BAG 
100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


For sheer strength in a 100% 
whole wheat flour you can’t 
beat Occident Red Bag. Fine, 
coarse or medium granulation. 
It produces big volume loaves 
with outstanding taste and 
texture qualities . . . blended 
with other flours it adds rich 
wheaty flavor, come-again 
sales appeal. And, because 
Occident Red Bag 100% 
Whole Wheat Flour comes to 





you from nearby stocks, it 
arrives FRESH ... gives you 
the same outstanding results 
every time! 

A trial order will convince 
you. Ask your Russell-Miller 
representative for complete 
details on Red Bag and all the 
other fine Russell-Miller bak- 
ery flours he has to fit your 
individual needs. Just write, 
wire, or phone. 


Deron mu vou novr we. SCELL-MILLER 
Occident Kyrol American Beauty z 


Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 
Eaco a American Beauty Cake 
altic 
peep American Beauty P0Y®! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 


23 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


| 
| 
| 


For the fu ture, too, GOLDEN (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement | 


of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 


° ° Western Star mill to bakers. | 
LOAF will always be the big (2) re flour nseche ned rch being constructed at stra- | 


tegic points to give faster service and to provide | 


bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas 


value in uniform, strong, fine (3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk Sour 


_ h fl hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 
spring wheat flours. (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
— ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


_, Golden loaf: 


ve“ & HOVT COMPANY 
CcC+iry , MINNESOTA 


os 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.* sc’s | | SoftWinterWheatFlours| | ““°"* ses 














Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
. iucat, . Gamat SPRING PILOT 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS ae KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 
ee — 32 e 
66 ~ 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- able address — “Jasco” 
Diamond D” 2: Siedsscrisontor com — ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. ctor fig gto omen 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE ROANOKE VIRGINIA 














SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












You can bake POLAR BEAR any- 
time with full confidence that it is as 
good a flour as can be made or is being 
made by any mill. POLAR BEAR’S 
baking merits justify the fullest sales 
enthusiasm. 





FOUNDED BY 
P@ ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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THE HOTTEST PACKAGE 
IN THE BAKERY FIELD! 
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-the best thing next to food / 
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BAKE in the container that saves DISPLAY in the same container. SELL in the container that serves 
time—stops pan washing, eliminates No wrapping! No handling! Just your master-baked delicacies oven- 
transfers and cripples. crimp the neat cover on top. fresh . . . oven-tempting. 


TRY VT NQW Tan PAGE FOR Coctecr FOIL PACKAGING PLAN / 


















Cochtan 





FOIL PACKAGING PLAN 


Turns two square feet of space into a profit-building production line 





COCHRAN FOIL CONTAINERS 


No. 580-A 
Round Vertical Flange 
. .. eee By,” 
, | Sarees 
Bottom ........ 7H" 
eee 11,” 


No. 590-A 
Round Vertical Flange 
CO eee 
) aes 8l/,” 
OS eee 75%" 
WEE caviewsates 15,” 


Designed for easy handling on standard 18x26 bun 
pan. Eliminates pan washing, transfers and cripples. 


Ss 
Se 


CLOSURE DEVICE 
Takes up less than 2 
square feet of floor space. 
One operator can produce 
up to 300 packages an 


Easy - to-operate — inex. 


pensive. Available ie ie im- 


te tri 


ENGINEERED 
WINDOW COVERS 
Available in trial quan- 
tities. Covers engi- 


/ meered to fit Cochran 


containers and equip- 
ment. dn 

















COCHRAN FOIL COMPANY, Products Division AB4 
P.O. Box 1466, Lovisville, Ky. 


Please give me further details on the Cochran Foil Trial Packaging Pion 
@s soon as possible. 





+ Suet 

















Hippodrome Bldg. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


e Cochran Foil Containers 
e Engineered Window Covers 
e Easy-to-Operate Closure Device 


All immediately available 


Sweet goods—baked, displayed, and sold in Cochran Foil 
Containers—keep oven-fresh longer... create new demand 
for master-baked delicacies served warm. Cochran Foil 
Containers make sparkling, hard-selling displays—easily, 
quickly—in your shop and in the groceries and super- 


markets you may serve. 


Foil packaged specialty items . . . at the pick-me-up-spots 


where housewives shop ... mean bonus business for you. 





2. INSERT 





TRY THE COCHRAN FOIL PACKAGING PLAN ° MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY FOR FACTS ON HOW TO START 


Cockan FOIL, COMPANY 


Incorporated 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P.O. Box 1466 °¢ Louisville, Ky. 


500 Fifth Ave. 712 Wrigley Bidg. 
New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WHAT® IN 


RAISIN BREAD 
FOR YOU 


—Leoides extre work? 





Bakers throughout the country have discussed 
this question. Here are some comments typical of those 


made most frequently: 


“I get more out of raisin bread 
than | put into it” 


The national average for all extra costs (including 
extra work) in raisin bread comes to about 12¢ a 
loaf. On the other hand, there’s the premium price 
you can get for raisin bread — from 2¢ to 5¢ a 
loaf, or more, at retail. The difference between 
extra costs and premium is extra profit—over and 
above the profit you make on your standard loaves. 


“A good raisin loaf builds up 
the prestige of my whole line” 


Customers can—and do—judge the quality of 
raisin bread by the quantity of raisins. A loaf that 
is well above the 50% minimum raisin content is 
obviously quality...deserves a premium price... 


and gives customers an idea of quality that carries 
over to your other loaves. 


"Raisin bread is a good 
volume item for me” 


The volume you get in raisin bread is usually extra 
volume in addition to your regular sales. It means 
extra sales for you on an extra-profit loaf. And 
your volume in raisin bread builds steadily when 
you have a quality loaf, good supply, frequent 
bakings, and promotion. 

And the Raisin Industry is helping you promote 
raisin bread — advertising it in leading national 
magazines. Full-color reprints and colorful bread- 
rack hangers (with space for your brand imprint) 
are available free. Write to: California Raisin 
Advisory Board, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 











Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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lightly. Compare it with your own 
products and decide where your com- 
petition is. Then do something about 
it if necessary. 


It may not be any more work or 
trouble for Mrs. Homemaker to 
bake off one of these cakes than 
it is to dress, go to the store and 
buy one of your cakes. These prod- 
ucts are just as much your com- 
petitor as the bakery down the 
street. 


Household shortenings, flour, sugar, 
baking powder and dairy products 
manufacturers are all trying to get 
Mrs. Homemaker to do more baking 


‘“That’s the berries’. 


said the shop superintendent as he exam- 
ined a loaf of bread made with Wytase. 
To get top flavor in bread you take the 
dough at its flavor peak—the same as you 
pick plump ripe berries from the bush to 


enjoy their peak of luscious goodness. 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograoph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance sent on request. 


the J. R. Short Millin y 9 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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at home and use their products. Each 
of these groups has to find an out- 
let for his products. Also each of 
these groups is competing against 
the prepared mix manufacturer and 
both are your competitors. As more 
prepared mixes are used in the home, 
there will be less sugar, less flour, 
and less shortening, as such, used in 
the home. The producers of sugar, 
flour, shortening, etc., are having to 
adjust their business so that instead 
of selling just to the homemaker, 
they can sell more of their products 
indirectly through you, the baker, 
and through the bulk dry mix and 
frosting manufacturers. 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 





9 Comp to designate its 


You, as bakers, have to face this 
competition for Mrs. Homemaker’s 
dollar. As we all know, it’s competi- 
tion that makes progress, and we 
can’t blame the other food manufac- 
turers, because they are competitors, 
for our failures. 


Therefore, we must make uni- 
formly good quality cakes at the 
right price, and make it more con- 
venient for Mrs. Homemaker to 
buy and serve than to make her 
own, either from prepared mixes 
or from recipes if we want to sur- 
vive. 


Another reason you should take a 





You hit the flavor peak in bread by 
controlling time, temperature and 
mixing. The natural enzymes in Wytase 
make it easier to catch the dough at 
its peak of flavor because they extend 


mixing tolerance. 





-J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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look at prepared mixes when cpp. 
sidering quality control is that pre. 
pared mix manufacturers have thei 
plants geared to the point of hay; 
very exacting control over qualj 
and uniformity. Of course, they haye 
their problems, but their contro] is 
such that mixes bought today, ney 
week or next month, normally 
duce cakes of similar quality. 


Maintenance of 
Cake Quality Level 


Now, you have looked over yoy 
own products and your competitive 
products and decided what quality 
level you want to produce. Next, yoy 
set up your formulas to produce the 
chosen quality. Now, you may think 
I am all set, let’s just sit back anq 
let things take care of themselves 
This too many of us do and soon fing 
ourselves in trouble. 

Quality must be maintained and it 
can be maintained only by providing 
our people with: 

1. The proper quality of ingredients. 

2. The necessary equipment to pro. 
duce uniform quality. 

3. Adequate training and 
vision. 

4. Clean, sanitary conditions under 
which to work. 

5. A desire to make uniform prod. 
ucts of good quality, pride in their 
work. 

6. An incentive for maintaining 
good quality. 

The proper quality of ingredients is 
very important if you expect wi- 
formly good quality cakes. The most 
experienced of bakers cannot make 
uniformly good quality cakes from 
an off or poor quality ingredient 
which the boss bought because it 
was a little cheaper. 

Large bakeries can set up either 
a special department or have one 
man check all ingredients as they are 
received to see that they meet the 
desired requirements of quality and 
performance. In most bakeries goo 
quality control can be maintained by 
using ingredients manufactured by 
reputable manufacturers who main- 
tain the highest of quality and wi- 
formity in their branded products. 

It is relatively easy to set up a 
list of approved suppliers or approved 
brands and usually there are at least 
two or more brands of any one in- 
gredient which will give good quality 
and performance in your shop. As 
new products or new brands are of- 
fered to you. test them by actual 
use in your shop and if they do the 
job as well or better than that which 
you are using, add them to your ap 
proved list. 

On the other hand, if you are hav- 
ing trouble or obtaining inferior r- 
sults in your shop and can trace the 
cause to one of the brands you ar 
using, take this brand off your list 
until the manufacturer shows you 
that the product is back to a uniform 
good quality. Buy your ingredients 
for uniformity, quality, and perform 
ance and not just on price. 

Usually, it’s best to buy on pe 


super- 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Ce. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
nisl 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FL 














OURS 
AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 521 | 
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Odds... 


It’s always a thrill to draw to—a big kick if 
you fill, a sharp jolt if you fail. What do you 
think are your chances to get the card you 
need—1 chance in 4?...1 in 5?...1 in 12? 
(For correct answers see below.) 


A r’ — ee ; 
~S4adnaanaa® 








































































Sure thing... 


No gamble at all with flour when IT’s 
BIN CHECKED*. All Atkinson flour goes 
to a loading bin at least 12 hours be- 
fore delivery. While there, it gets 
final comprehensive check for quality. 
Whether you buy in bulk or in sacks, 
we’re sure and you’re sure that the 
flour you get exactly matches your 
specifications. 

Put your flour money on a sure thing 
. .. switch to Atkinson. 






























“huedwioy pied Buikejg sayeys peyup jo Asaynoo payonb sppo—"ureBe asja Busyjowos ose puey ay) BuiuUIM JO SeOUeYD INO, “aAY UI AUO SI Spud YJOg ye Wado yYBIENS e BuIjjy Jo BoURYD 4NOA 


ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*TRADEMARK 
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formance of an ingredient rather 
than try to set up specifications and 
buy on specification. Performance is 
the basic quality you want in all of 
your ingredients. The manufacturers 
of flour, sugar, shortening, baking 
powder, etc., are experts in the man- 
ufacture of their particular product. 
They usually have a large staff of 
technical people working at all times 
to produce a better, more uniform 
product which will give the best per- 
formance. They are in a much better 
position to work out the proper spe- 
cification for a product than anyone 
with only a limited experience in 
these various ingredients. 

Today is a day of specialists, so 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


the sugar chemist, the flour chemist, 
the shortening chemist, etc., are each 
an expert on his product. The prod- 
ucts they work out are usually best 
for your use. Many large bakeries 
who formerly set up specifications for 
their buyers now buy approved 
brands and leave the specifications 
up to the manufacturer. Again, let’s 
emphasize, buy your ingredients on 
their performance qualifications. 
Equipment 

With the very best of ingredients 
you still can’t make uniformly good 
quality cakes unless you provide your 
people with the proper equipment 
and tools for economic production 


of uniform quality. The equipment 
must be kept in proper working order. 
Seales should be checked frequently. 
It happens much too often that a 
baker will have a good formula, good 
ingredients and yet his cakes are not 
uniform or are of poor quality. His 
trouble is traced back to the scale, 
if it is off, it throws the formula out 
of balance and poor cakes result; or 
scaling weights of cakes are not 
uniform so some cakes are large and 
some are small. 

Mixers, ovens and all other equip- 
ment should be maintained in top 
notch condition and should be equip- 
ped so that the operator can control 
mixing time, speed, temperatures, 








Vitamin Division « 





with vitamins and iron. 


You get these advantages: 


* Assured potency * Quick disintegration 

* Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
¢ Clean, even break into halves and quarters 

* Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Specify SQUO@RE wafers for the 


enrichment of white bread and rolls 


TYPE B—For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


e Nutley 10, N. J. 
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BULLETIN ON BREAD 


CHICAGO — “Enriched Bread j 
Iliness and in Convalescence” ig 
title of the main article in a 
bulletin of the Biological Scie 
Foundation, Ltd., Washington. 
monthly bulletins are distributed j | 
5,000 teachers in medical schools jp 
the U.S. The article states that “Dy 
to its nutritional, dietetic and p 
logic values, enriched bread 
prominently among foods suited 
the special requirements of patier 
Copies of this bulletin are being m 
available by the Bakers of Am 
Program of the American 
Assn., at $2.50 per 100 copies. 





etc., so he will know at all times j 
what he is doing and not have fj 
guess or go by the looks of t 
batter or the cake to tell when 
it was mixed enough or baked enough, 
Equipment with good gauges ap 
controls which will help to make th 
operation more automatic or be 
controlled and eliminate human judg. 
ment as much as possible will usual} 
result in greater uniformity of qui 
ity. 
Training 

The best equipment in the wo 
won't give you good quality control 
unless the people using this equip’ 
ment are properly trained and 
quately supervised. Train the m 
for the job. Teach him how to y 
the equipment and tools he has 
obtain good quality. Teach him t 
importance of accuracy, accuracy 
from scaling the mix all the way 
the finished product. 


Sanitary Conditions 


Poor quality in bakeries is oft 
traced to dirty equipment and dirt 
conditions in the shop, all of whid 
contribute to the so-called “baker 
flavor” which is the most comm 
objection to the bakers’ cakes. 

If you emphasize cleanliness 
your shop and keep it clean and sank 
tary, your employees will be more 
careful and have more respect 4 
pride for their work. Just as you an 
more careful about having a spi 
on a rug in your home than yo 
would be in your garage, your @ 
ployees will be much more care 
about a spill, or messing up a nic 
clean shop or store, than they wou 
be in a bakery with a messy tab 
messy ovens and messy floors. 


Really, when the cake made if 
the home has a better flavor, it 
usually because it is made in cle 
equipment in a cjean kitchen fi 
from a lot of unnatural odors. 


Your bakery and equipment she 
be as clean as Mrs. Homemé 
kitchen if you expect her to want 
buy your cakes and serve them 
her family. Cleanliness is a big f@ 
tor in cake quality control which! 
too often overlooked. ’ 


Uniform Good Quality 


If your employees work just to 
through the day and to turn out 
many hundred cakes, your qua 
will probably suffer. Through P 
sonnel relationships, through train 
and education, and through 





DAVID HARUM” 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 


LEXINGTON, N 





LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. q 











HOME OF 
TODAY’S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 


























NEBRASKA 
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Special for Mothers’ Day... 


hoses-in-Snow 
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and for Special Profits in May 
Sell Roses-in-Snow Cake! 


Mothers’ Day, May 8, gives you the opportunity to start the month 
with a profit. Thousands of bakers have done it, May after May. ° 
You can, too, with the money-making special Roses-in-Snow Cake. 

It’s a beautiful heart-shaped cake that appeals to everyone who 
wants to “remember mama.” And everyone does—Mothers’ Day 
has become one of the best merchandising dates on bakers’ calendars. 

To help you sell your customers on Roses-in-Snow, use General 
Mills’ new promotion. Get your sample kit simply by mailing 
coupon below. Do it now—it’ll show you everything you need to 
make special profits in May. 


Look at the Help You Get 














Special new rose-and-lace decorated 
doilies, designed to show off the 
beauty of your cakes. 


Special new streamers to help draw 
attention to window and counter 
cake displays. 


Special new Cellophane cake bands 
in blue, with rose design, to give 
your cakes “‘gift-appeal.”’ 









ie 
Special merchandising booklet with 
ideas for displays, contests, sampling; 
May 6 over more than 300 ABC also newspaper ad and formula — rating boards which you can order 
network stations to help you sell everything you need to help make a at manufacturer’s cost from your 
Roses-in-Snow cakes. May sales record. General Mills salesman. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Bakery Sales Service ¢ Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


@ Please send me, at no cost, a sample 
Roses-in-Snow Promotion kit. 


Important: Mail this coupon by April 22. 


Special radio broadcasts by Betty 
Crocker® on three programs Friday, 





Special heart-shaped metal pans, 
paper liners, and heart-shaped deco- 


















4 USE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR DISPLAY PIECE 


__STATE__ 





® Betty Crocker is a registered trademark of General Mills 
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O, COURSE, science is a won- 
derful thing and it has brought many 
improvements to the art of milling 
flour and baking bread. But there 


are some old-fashioned, homespun 


, FRBERP Brtesgca 


things that remain important, too. 
One of them is the pride that makes 
a man want to produce the best. 
And it is this ''let's-do-it-better" 
spirit that makes RODNEY flours 
outstanding performers in the bak- 


ery. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY: | 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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NO STALING PROBLEM 


LONDON — A veteran of World 
War I recently ate a loaf of bread 
that had been baked in 1918 and he 
avows that it tasted as good as fresh 
pread, the London Daily Mail says. 
The veteran found a dehydrated loaf 
in @ drawer. The bread had been 
jssued by the Red Cross 37 years ago. 
He soaked it in water, allowed it to 
dry and found that it was still edible. 








them about your business you should 
be able to create pride in good work- 

ip and pride in uniform quality. 
Show them how good uniform quali- 
ty helps sales and creates more de- 
sire for your cakes. It is only be- 
cause of uniformly good quality cakes 
that your sales are good and they 
have steady work. Give them credit 
for turning out good quality cakes. 
Don't be stingy with recognition and 
praise for good quality and uniformi- 


Sometimes incentives of various 
kinds can be set up which will rec- 
ognize in some way, usually by a 
bonus, the man who produces uni- 
fomly good quality products. Re- 
member, your employees are humans 
and fortunately most humans have 
pride and want to do a good job and 
make things the best they know 
how. Being human they like to be 
recognized and have their good work 
recognized. Usually they are ashamed 
or at least not proud of inferior 
quality or poor workmanship. 


Checking on Quality 
Of Cakes 


You have chosen the quality level you 

want in your cakes, you have set 
up an approved list of ingredients. 
equipped your shop with the proper 
tools and equipment and trained your 
employees to produce uniformly good 
quality cakes. Is this all you need 
to do? 

No, you must keep a constant check 
on the quality of the cakes you are 
producing. It is very easy to think 
that once you have set up the rou- 
tine for quality cakes that you will 
goon and on making ‘this quality. 
Unfortunately, this isn‘t true. There 
are too many variables in a bakery. 
or for that matter, in any other food 
factory. 

In many food factories, such as 
shortening and prepared mixes, there 
are whole departments that do noth- 
ing but check every stage of produc- 
tio as the items are being run 
through the plant, then check every 
batch of finished product to see that 
it is up to the rigid standards which 
have been set by the company to 
meet their customers’ requirements. 


The baker needs someone who 
wi check his cakes for uniformity 
and quality every day to be sure 
very cake will meet Mrs. Home- 
maker’s requirements. If the shop 
ls not large enough for a separate 
™ality control department then 


Some individual can be assigned 
this job. 


You may say, “we don’t need quali- 
YY control. 95 to 99% of our cakes 
ae of uniformly good quality.” This 
may be true, but the 1% to 5% that 
ne hot right may cost you your busi- 


Usually when Mrs. Homemaker 
get8 @ cake that isn’t right, she won't 


more of your cakes, she buys your 
Sumpetitors’ cakes or makes her own. 
You are unaware that your cake was 
mt satisfactory. This homemaker 
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tells her friends your cake was no 
good and you lose other customers. 
Since she didn’t complain to you 
you do not know who this Mrs. 
Homemaker is so you can’t go back 
to her and sell her on your cakes 
again, or show her that 95% of your 
cakes are of fine quality and she just 
happened to get a bad one. 

You can’t afford to let one single 
bad cake go out of your shop. It is 
cheaper in the long run to dump a 
lot of cakes that are not up to your 
quality standards than to let them 
go out for sale. It may seem rough 
at the time to dump “off quality” 
cakes, but it’s much cheaper to dump 


them now than to go out of business 
later. It pays to make daily check 
on quality and have rigid control of 
quality. 

We would outline and discuss here 
all the details of quality control but 
it would be of little value as this is 
an individual problem for each bak- 
ery. No two are alike. However, here 
is a list of items to be checked, all 
have some influence on the quality 
of your cakes. 

1.Raw materials. Quality, storage 
and handling. Store under proper 
conditions to maintain quality and 
rotate stock properly, use oldest first. 

2.Scaling and mixing. Accurate 
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weights, proper mixing time and tem- 
perature. 

3. Baking and cooling. Proper times 
and temperature. 

4. Finishing and wrapping. Appear- 
ance, proper type of packaging ma- 
terial, proper time and temperature 
of wrapping. 

5.Check to see that you don’t 
gradually slip away from the quality 
level you choose originally. A little 
change today, another tomorrow, an- 
other next week or next month, and 
suddenly you wake up to the fact 
that your quality is away off from 
what you started out to make. 

6. Check your competitors’ products 





You can order all these essential bakery products 
National Bakers Compressed Yeast National Bakers Malt Syrup National 7-in-1 
National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream — 
National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 


Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 


National Yeast Food Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 


National Puff Paste 


Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 
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periodically tu be sure he doesn’t im- 
prove his quality and leave you be- 
hind. This applies to the cakes as 
well as the packages in which they 
are sold. 

7. Frequently check your consum- 
ers preferences so you can keep up 
with their changing desires. 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


a) Fe) ‘ -_" SA 
The mUaakly Baker “flour 


Oklahoma Flour WIS Co. 


EL RENO. OK 
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8. Check to see that the good quali- 
ty made in your shop is maintained 
until it reaches your customer. Is it 
properly handled between your bak- 
ery and her dinner table? 


Responsibilities of 
Quality Supervisor 

Cake quality control is a very re- 
sponsible job and should be in charge 
of a responsible person. Too often an 
unqualified person, with no authority 
is given the job of checking quality. 
If he sees something which is not 


as it should be, he hesitates to stop 
the process then and there, or to 


correct it if it’s going to interfere 
with production. Everyone is work- 
ing hard and fast trying to get 
through the day’s work and can’t 
be bothered. 

If a mix should be thrown out, 
there’s the cost to worry about, 
someone is going to get blamed for 
waste, so why not let it go through, 
maybe it won’t be too bad and the 
cakes will get by. There are many 
situations like this that will come up 
and the person in churge of quality 
check has to have enough authority 
and enough foresight to turn it down, 
knowing that in the long run it will 
be the cheapest thing to do. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 





6 Bins quality of HUNTER 

FLOURS always stands out. 
That is as true today as it has 
been always in the long 77-year 
history of this company. It is our 


pledge to keep it so. 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Also, if there’s something 
say too much flour was put in 
mix by mistake, and the quality gy. 
pervisor okays it and lets it go 
the men in the shop don’t worry tog 
much about mistakes, they 
it’s all right, we can get by with it 
On the other hand, if the quality 
supervisor turns down a batch op 
two, and is backed up by manage. 
ment, the production department 
soon learns that the company really 
means it when they say they want 
quality cakes. 

Have you ever noticed how mad a 
man will get when you ask him to 
do something over, even if it doesn’t 
cost him a cent; he is working by 
the hour and would have to do some. 
thing during that time anyway. It's 
costing the boss, not the man when 
he has to do a mix over. It’s just 
human nature not to want to do a 
job over. After the quality supervisor 
has required the shop to re-run a 
few batches of cake which were not 
up to standard, they will start to be 
much more careful and see that it 
is done right the first time. 

The quality supervisor must be a 
man of wide experience, have good 
judgment, be practical, be firm, know 
how to get along with people, how 
to get them to do what he wants done 
without causing a lot of friction or 
discord in your shop. He must have 
authority and have the confidence and 
backing of management. 


Organization 


There is the theory that the quality 
supervisor or quality control depart- 
ment should operate and report to 
the sales manager rather than the 
production manager, or he could re- 
port to the general management of 
the firm. The thinking behind this is 
that if the quality supervisor reports 
to the production manager, the pro- 
duction manager may dominate the 
man, or the man may be afraid to 
disagree with his boss and for these 
reasons isn’t as strict with quality 
control as he should be for the best 
interest of the company. 

If the quality control supervisor 
is operating under the sales manager, 
then he knows that if he allows in- 
ferior quality cakes to come out of 
the shop, his boss, the sales manager, 
will be looking to him for the answer, 
and want to know why. For this 
reason the quality supervisor will be 
more careful and more sure to see 
that the shop does produce uniformly 
good quality cakes. He won’t have to 
be disagreeing with his own boss 
when he turns down cakes which are 
not of the proper quality. 

On the other hand, if the quality 
supervisor puts his okay on the uni- 
formity of cake quality produced by 
the shop, then the production man- 
ager is in the clear, and it becomes 
the responsibility of the sales div- 
sion, including the quality supervisor, 
if there are any complaints on the 
cakes. 

An organizational set-up of this 
kind often prevents a lot of alibis 
from the sales division as to why 
their products are not selling. They 
are prone to blame the production di- 
vision for not giving them the quality. 
cakes they have to have. With the 
auality supervisor under the J 


division, all they can do is go to him; 


it’s their own responsibility. 
If the bakery is large enough, t 
production division should have 
auality supervisor and the sales @ 
vision a quality check man who @ 
to pass on the quality of cakes tui 
out by the production division. 


should have the authority to tm 


down any cakes which are not 
to the quality standards agreed upon. 
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He should work closely with the 
quality supervisor in the production 
ent. 

In some cases it may be better to 
pave the quality supervisor report 
directly to general management rath- 
er than to either the production divi- 
sion or the sales division. Of course, 
in any case, there must be close co- 
operation between all divisions. The 

nt thing to keep in mind is 
that the quality supervisor must be 
an experie’ and responsible per- 
son with the necessary authority to 
really control cake quality. : 

To survive in today’s competitive 
market for Mrs. Homemaker’s dollar 

must have uniform cake quality 
that will satisfy Mrs. Homemaker. 
She has many dessert foods to choose 
from and will choose yours only if 
it is uniformly good. She is a hard 
gal to deal with and will seldom 
give you a second chance. The first 
cake she buys and every one after 
that must be good. Remember, one 
bad cake in 2 hundred will drive 
away one customer—and probably 
two or three. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Blue Bird Baking Co., 
Dayton, Plans Expansion 


DAYTON, OHIO—Blue Bird Bak- 
ing Co., Dayton pie-baking firm, is 
planning a $175,000 expansion pro- 
gram, including a 200x70 ft. cement 
block one-story addition, to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN SHIPMENTS STEADY 
FRESNO, CAL. — Shipments of 

raisins to the trade in the U.S. and 
Canada during February totaled 
9,032 tons, seven tons less than Feb- 
ruary a year ago and even with the 
February shipments for the past six 
years, according to Norman J. Katen, 
manager, California Raisin Advisory 








——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Sanford V. Epps Named 
President of Two 


Claussen Companies 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
have named Sanford V. Epps, former 
vice president and general manager 
of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., presi- 
dent of both organizations. In the 
latter organization Mr. Epps succeeds 
Euclid Claussen who was appointed 
vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 


Other officers elected to serve both 





Sanford V. Epps 
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organizations were: James M. Hull, 
Sr., chairman of the board; George 
F. Claussen, Jr., vice president; and 
Thomas P. Kearney, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The appointments were announced 
following a series of meetings at the 
Augusta plant and at the Georgia 
Railroad Bank & Trust Co. which 
marked the 114th annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of the pioneer baking 
firm, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., and 
the first annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc. 

The board voted a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 16%¢ on the preferred 
stock of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 


payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 21. A regular quarterly 
dividend of 16%¢ on both common A 
and common B stock of the Claussen 
Bakeries, Inc., payable May 5 to 
stockholders of record April 20 was 
also declared. 

Some of the highlights of the firm’s 
1954 operations, as reported in the 
annual report, follow: 321 of the 650 
employees of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., each with five or more years of 
service with the organization now 
share in the company’s profit sharing 
trust. The production capacity of the 
Greenville plant was doubled with 
the completion of the enlargement 
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program. More than $300,000 was in- 
vested in an addition to the plant 
and the installation of new equip- 
ment. 

Management voiced a definite spirit 
of optimism regarding 1955 opera- 
tions and plans of the firm’s estab- 
lished conservative expansion pro- 
gram were outlined and discussed. 

Directors attending the meeting 
were Euclid Claussen, George F. 
Clausen, Jr., J. C. H. Claussen, San- 
ford V. Epps, Sherman Drawdy, Eu- 
gene Howerd, James M. Hull, Sr., 
E. Roy Pearce, George A. Sancken, 
Sr., Wiley J. Smith and Eugene E. 
Stone. 


























Since 1928 


Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...for Bakers 


Vita-Plus White 


Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 





Culture 


Brosoft 
A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 











Rye Sours 
For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified pro- 
duction. Seven 
types available. 





For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 

types of different 
strengths and percentages 
of buttered culture. 





‘a 


O. B. 
Stabilizer 
A convenient 


thickener for 
stabilizer and 


White and Cocoa 
Fudge Bases 
For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 





Meringue Top- Butter Cream icings of bet- 
pings, Icings, ter flavor, easier handling. 
Glazes, Butter Economical. 

Cream, etc. 





Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. - 5 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 621 Minna St. 518 First Ave., North 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
New York City 3, N.Y. Dallas 10, Texas San Francisco 1, Calif. Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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A new firm, Sargent, Fisher Shops, 
Inc., has opened retail shops for 
baked goods at 1108 Madison Ave. 
and 10 Steuben St., Albany, N.Y. 
These shops and two others for- 
merly were operated as retail out- 
lets for Hagaman Bakers, Inc., which 
has gone out of business. The new 
firm is headed by Gordon Sargent, 


formerly with the Hagaman com- 
pany, and Charles Fisher. 
a 


The Holland Bakery, headed by 
Ed Schmit, Denver, has opened its 
fifth retail outlet in suburban Brook- 
ridge. The new bakery follows a 
rustic ranch design with cedar shin- 


covered sidewalk in front. Mrs. Cath- 
erine McDougal is manager of the 
new outlet. 


The Glen Oak Bakery, Peoria, IIl., 
established in 1920 by George Wel- 
zenbach, had discontinued producing 


gle roof, rough log exterior and a baked foods, and the entire building 





No complex loading 
and unloading 

















Y 







Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide’ Cars 
is safer, 





easier—and costs less! 


Over 600 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 








Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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and equipment have been offered for 
sale. G. A. Jorgenson bought the 
bakery six months ago and claime 
a decline in business was respongj. 
ble for the closing. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Duer 
have opened the Sunrise Plaza Bak. 
ery in White Bear Lake, Minn, 

& 

Barney Burckhard has discontinyeg 
operations of the City Bakery, Oakes, 
N.D. 

* 


The Harvey (N.D.) Bakery recent. 
ly held open house following comple. 
tion of an extensive remodeling pro. 
gram. 

* 


Oppen’s Bakery held a grand open. 
ing recently at Minot, N.D. Duane 
Moos is the new manager of the 
bakery. 

*” 


Marvin Moos plans to open a bak. 
ery at Hebron, N.D., this month. 
* 


Powers Rowe has purchased the in. 
terest of Elmer Koeder in the North. 
wood (Iowa) City Bakery. Mr. Rowe 
becomes the partner of Robert 
Schacterle. 

* 


Palermo Pasticceria, Inc., is the 
name of a new bakery and pastry 
shop established at 2037 Second Ave, 
New York, by Anna Cannatella. 

+ 


The Dana Bake Shop has been 
opened at 123 William St., New 
York, by Hyman H. Hammer. 

e 


The Cake Box Bakery will be om 
of a number of retail stores that 
will be located in the $3 million 
Mission Shopping Center in Kansas 
City, which will be built on a 16-acr 
site on Johnson Drive. 


Jay’s Bakery has been opened a 
304 Morgantown St., in Uniontow, 
Pa., by Jay Buquo. 

& 


Mary Ella Pastries is the name 
chosen by William P. Sontheimer 
and his son, Milton E., for their 
shop at 31st and French Streets, in 
Erie, Pa. 

it 


Lindy’s Bakery and Delicacies Shop 
has been opened at 213 Atwood St 
Pittsburgh, by Bill Heller and R 
Abelson. 

e 


Cano’s Bakery, 233 Atwood St. 
Pittsburgh, has been opened by Al 
thony Cano who formerly operate 
a bakery at a different Pittsburg 
location. 

* 


Construction has been started 
an addition to the Pawhuska, Oks, 
Bakery, it was announced by C.7 
Lewallen, owner. 

a 

Hol ’n One Donut distributors 

40 states met at Little Rock, 
(Continued on page 40) 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufactures — 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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There is a 
difference in 
fungal enzymes 





“Chips”? Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentation problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 


“Chips” Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 


“Chips” Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH route men 
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General Mills, who presented Brown 'n Serve to the Baking Industry, now announces 


Brown 'n Serve Genuine 


Buttermilk 
Baking Powder 









A major new contribution to bakery profits! 
Brought to you by General Mills, complete with... 


@a prepared mix @ complete directions 
@ sales-promotion material 


Now, for the first time in baking history, you can 
compete (and win!) against home-made baking powder 
biscuits! 

These new Brown ’n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Bak- 
ing Powder Biscuits are light . . . fluffy . . . deliciously 
tender. During a recent 30-day market test, customers 
raved about their freshness and keeping quality, de- 
clared them outstandingly tastier and more convenient 
than either home-made biscuits or yeast raised com- 
mercial types. 

To bring you this great new sales winner, General 
Mills spent 5 years developing and improving these 
biscuits. They are not warm-overs.. . not substitutes. 
They’re real buttermilk baking powder biscuits—excit- 
ingly new—with all the flavor, texture and aroma of 
the best ever made. 
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Complete Sales Promotion plans and materials @ Window Streamers @ Package Insert. 
are ready, now. They will help you launch your sie . 

Brown ‘n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Baking Pow- @ Newspaper Advertising @ Price Marker 
der Biscuits quickly and profitably. Included are: @ Sales Ideas Galore @ Radio-TV Spots 











General Mills, Inc. 


' 
| 
To simplify production, General | Bakery Sales Service, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
/ | 
| 
| 


Mills offers a prepared biscuit 
flour mix designed especially for 
your Brown ’n Serve Genuine 
Buttermilk Baking Powder Bis- NAME 
cuits. You need only add short- 
ening and liquid. 


Please rush sampler kit of production and merchandising information 
on Brown 'n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Baking Powder Biscuits. 





FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE___STATE 
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RINGING THE BAKER'S DOORBELL 


(Continued from page 36) 





to plan nationwide expansion in 1955. 
Morrison Cottingham is founder and 
president of Hol ’n One Donut Co., 
with headquarters at 309 Center St., 
Little Rock. ; 

= 


Leo’s Bakery, Inc., now occupying 
leased property at 303 Third Ave., 
Woonsocket, R.I., has purchased a 
one-story building at 85 Mason St. 
The building is being compietely re- 


modeled and will be equipped with 
the most modern bakery machinery. 
It will provide 28,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

* 


R. C. Foster, branch manager of 
the Wichita branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., is leaving Wichita to 
take over as branch manager of the 
Kansas City office of the company. 
Succeeding Mr. Foster is R. V. Mad- 


sen, who is being transferred to 
Wichita from St. Louis. 
® 


Dixiana Bakeries has opened a new 
bake shop at 8140 Oak St., New 
Orleans. Henry Rousseve is co-owner 
of the bakery, along with his father, 
Dan. 

as 

Dale Hart and Ron Cooper have 
purchased the Julie-Ann Bake Shop, 
413 W. Benson Ave., Willmar, Minn. 

s 


Mr. and Mrs. Alba Humes have 
purchased the Cassville (Wis.) Bak- 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Burton. Mr. and Mrs. Humes were 
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your 


needs 


DEPENDABILITY 


% 


UNIFORMITY 








M, 


MULTIWALLS 








“WwW 


HASE 


BAG 


are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


@ You can’t pack, ship, or store your 
flour in better bags! 









@ Place your next MULTIWALL order 
with Chase! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 
309 W, Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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formerly with Federal Bake Shops, — 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 
os 


Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla, 
has purchased new equipment. 
a 


The Marion County Plan Commis. 
sion has approved the construction 
of a new $125,000 wholesale bakery 
by Indiana Baking Corp. at the 
northwest corner of National ang 
Madison Avenues, Indianapolis. 

Js 


Patsy DeVito, president of the Ar. 
lington, Bakery, Inc., Watertown, 
N.Y., has completed negotiations for 
purchasing Pierce’s Fried Cake Shop, 
645 Bronson St., owned by George 
H. Pierce and Mrs. Edna S. Miller. 

e 


The Pie Form Co. is now operat- 
ing at 4542 37th St. N., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Charles Nuttall is the 
owner. 

a 


Some 80 second grade students re- 
cently toured the Capital City Bak. 
ery, Tallahassee, Fla. Company of- 
ficials escorted the youngsters and 
their teachers through the plant, ex- 
plaining how bread is made. 


Michael McPhee, formerly super- 
intendent of Mass Brothers Bakery | 
in Tampa, has taken over the man- 
agement of the Modern Bakery in 
Avon Park, Fla. 


e 
G. L. Weaver and B. D. Ward 
have opened a bakery at Jacksonville, © 
Fla., to be known as the W. W. 
Bakery. 
= 


W. H. Streitberger has sold his 
bakery on the west side of the pub © 
lic square at Rushville, Ill, to Ed- 
ward N. Clow of Quincy, Ill. The™ 
latter’s son, Ronald Clow, plans to 
reopen the bakery. 

2 


The Lakewood Bakery, Medina, * 
Ohio, has completed a remodeling 
program. 

* 


A business name has been filed for 
the Gold-Ray Bakery, 1863 Clinton 
St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Charles B. 
Gill. 

* 


Max Kay and Samuel Hirsch, who 
operated the Snowflake Bakery in 
New York, have opened Butterflake 
Bakery at 1349 Washington Ave. 
Miami Beach, Fla. They are succes- — 
sors to Pechter’s, who had this loca- 7 
tion for many years. 


The Marquette Bakery, 1117 W. 7 
Mason St., Green Bay, Wis., has been © 
opened by Marv Glickman, who was © 
formerly associated with his father, © 
A. Glickman, at the Royal Baking © 
Co., 726 Main St., Green Bay. 

e 


The Tasty Food Shop, Anoka, ~ 
Minn., has opened an outlet at the 
Anoka Shopping Center. Ray Schan- ~ 
haar is the owner. 4 

e B, 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Knutson and ~ 
son, Dick, recently staged an open 
house to mark the opening of their © 
new bakery at Pine River, Minn. 

% 

Collier’s Bakeries opened its third © 

retail bakery recently at G 
(Continued on page 48) 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 





New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
cae coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 3692—Baker’s. 
Guide 


A simplified guide to better flour 
selection, said to be the first of its 
kind ever produced for the baking 
industry by a milling concern, is now 
available from Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. Entitled “What Every Baker 
Should Know,” the guide contains a 
specification chart describing 34 types 
of bakery flour produced by Russell- 
Miller. Bakers are shown how wheat 
selection, laboratory control, storage 
faciliites and service can help pre- 
select the right kind of flour for each 
specific product. The _ specification 
chart lists the products each brand 
and type will make best, and de- 
scribes the flours’ tolerance, absorp- 
tion, machining and other specific 
characteristics. To secure the guide 
check No. 3692 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3705—Perforated 
Box 


A catalog describing the special 
baker’s box (style M-1), product of 
Federal Fiber Corp., designed to pro- 





vide free air circulation through bot- 
tom and all four sides, is available 
without charge. Made of hard vulcan- 
ized fiber, the box has three rows of 
l-in. perforated holes on each side 
and 6 rows of 1-in. perforated holes 
in the bottom. It is 24 in. long, 20 in. 
wide, 8 in. deep (inside dimensions). 





ence saatinaeaetneenttlilnaniitioweste ll 


Top channel is of heavy gauge rust- 
proof steel. Other features: Metal 
reinforced hand holes, corners rein- 
forced with heavy gauge metal, 
mounted on three hardwood runners 
which are equipped with steel shoes 
for easy movement. Secure the illus- 
trated catalog on this and other ma- 
terials handling equipment by check- 
ing No. 3705 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


: 


(1 No. 3692—-Baker’s Guide 
(2 No. 3693—Display Case 
(0 No. 3695—Emulsifier 

0 No. 3696—Oil 

(1 No. 3698—Silicone Paint 
(0 No. 3700—Brochure 

() No. 3701—Door Sign 

©) No. 3702—Imprinter 





Send me information on the items marked: 
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CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— 


J No. 3703—Insecticide Control 
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FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No, 2 
(See. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 

















BUSIN ESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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No. 3701—Door Sign 


A new two-way door-ad fixture 
that is both a push-bar and door-pull 
handle combined has been introduced 
by Dallasign Co. Now available to 
bakers in quantity production, on an 
exclusive territory arrangement, the 
new fixture features a push-bar and 
handle made of tubular steel with an 





attractive heavy duty chrome finish. 
The advertising message or picture is 
printed on a 5% in. by 12 in. die 
formed steel unit in brilliant gloss 
baked on enamels. The 3-piece unit 
can be assembled for use on either a 
right or left hand opening door. The 
entire fixture is sliding adjustable to 
fit any size door from 24 in. to 37 in. 
wide. A wide choice of colors, style 
of type, etc., is available. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3701 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3693—Display 
Case 


A new top case designed especially 
for counter-top display of baked 
goods has just been introduced by 
the Columbus Show Case Co. Known 
as the No. 300 Salesmaster Clear- 
View Top case, this display fixture 
is portable for use in any location. 
The case was created for small space 
service on counters or cases to bring 
merchandise closer to eye-level, and 
allow inspection without handling. 
Constructed of curved plate glass 
with two easy-sliding frameless glass 
doors, the case permits unobstructed 
visibility from any angle. The case 
is 26% in. long, 14% in. high and 
9% in. deep. Check No. 3693 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure more 
information. 


No. 3695—Emulsifier 


Atlas Powder Co. has announced 
the development and availability of 
Atmul 122, a new high mono content 
(approximately 63%) bread emulsi 
fier. The product is a mixture of 
mono- and diglycerides designed to 
give economy, better dispersion of the 
emulsifier in the dough, improved 
palatability and prolonged softness 
of bread and other yeast raised prod- 
ucts. The product contains no ex- 
tenders, and is said to be completely 
bland in taste and odor. Check No. 
3695 on the coupon, mail it, and 
more complete details will be sent 
to you. 


No. 3696—0il 


A new all-purpose oil was intro- 
duced recently by Durkee Famous 
Foods for all baking or frying. It 
is formulated to offer the convenience 
and economy of a single, top-quality 
all-purpose oil. The oil imparts no 
oily taste or odor, and will not trans- 
fer flavors from food to food in 
frying, it is claimed. It is a super- 
refined cottonseed oil. To secure more 
compete details check No. 3696 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3698—Silicone 
Paint 


A new, six-page, illustrated bro- 
chure on Sili-Kool, a new silicone 
paint claimed to be heat, rust and 
corrosion-resistant for all red-hot sur- 
faces that withstands 1600° Fahren- 
heit and exposure to extreme weather 
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conditions, is available without 
charge. The brochure contains a pic. 
ture of one hot air pipe painted with 
the product, that has carried air 
heated up to 1600° for 14 months, 
with no ill effect upon the surface. 
To secure the brochure mark No. 
3698 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3702—Imprinter 


Adolph Gottscho, Inc., announces 
a new magazine-fed machine for im- 
printing changeable contents identifi- 
cation, codes and lot numbers on 
knocked-down cartons and other flat 
package forms. The machine is said 
to produce superior “print-quality” 
markings even on hard-to-print waxed 
surfaces and employs the flexographic 
printing principle. The carton-printer 
is adjustable for flats of different 
dimensions and operates at speeds 
up to 50 impressions per minute. Im- 
printing is done from adhesive-backed 
rubber type or dies. To secure more 
complete details check No. 3702 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3708—Paint 


Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., an- 
nounces new features in its odorless 
paint for food processing plants. The 
paint, it is claimed, can be applied 
during plant operation without affect- 
ing taste quality. Officials of the firm 
state that the paint is highly resistant 
to such destructive agents as salt, 
fruit acids, sugar, carbon dioxide, 
molds, fungi, etc., and can stand re- 
peated scourings and _ cleanings. 
Check No. 3708 on the coupon, clip. 
and drop it in the mail to secure more 
details. 


No. 3709—Conveyor 


A new series of conveyors has been 
announced by the M-H Standard Co. 
Six-inch pitch belt links are now 
available in the firm’s series of sec- 
tional metal belt conveyors, called 
by the trade name, Armorbelt. The 
new series is furnished in 10 stand- 
ard widths from 12 in. to 60 in. The 
conveyors are designed to handle 
packages, boxes, bags, etc. through 
horizontal and vertical paths. Check 
No. 3709 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure more details. 


No. 3707—Oven 


The Fish Equipment Co. announces 
a new line of mechanical ovens. De- 
signed especially for the small retail 
bakery or for use as an auxiliary 
oven in a larger operation, the series 











includes as standard equipment white 
vitreous porcelain front with stain- 
less steel trim (stainless steel front, 
sides, and rear available), tray indi- 
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cator, interior oven light, deluxe ther- 
mostat which indicates and regu- 
lates oven temperature, 100% auto- 
matic pilot safety cut-off, timer with 
pell, choice of solid steel or expand- 
ed metal (open mesh) tray hearths, 
and exclusive push-button burner 
lighting. The line, called the Space- 
Saver, also has the front-mounted 
drive and burner design. Service 
doors and oven clean-out door are 
in front. To secure more details check 
No. 3707 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3710—Surface 
Product 


A surface product for walls, floors 
and tank linings called “liquid tile” 
by its manufacturer is being made by 
Ev-R-Shield Products, Inc., from a 
plastic resin produced by Reichold 
Chemicals, Inc. The product, called 
Glascote, can be applied by conven- 
tional methods to plaster, sheet rock, 
concrete, brick, masonite or wood. It 
is claimed to be resistant to acids, 
caustics, salt water, alcohol, grease 
and lye. More details may be secured 
by checking No. 3710 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 

No. 3700—Waxed 


Paper Brochure 


Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. has 
prepared a brochure on its three 
grades of waxed papers, called by the 
trade name Thileo. Described in de- 
tail are the wax impregnated krafts, 
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wax coated krafts and glassines and 
wax laminated krafts and glassines. 
Outlined is such information as print- 
ing, availability in sheets, rolls and 
bags, colors, weights, selection and 
advantages. Check No. 3700 on the 
coupon, mail it and the brochure will 
be sent without charge. 


No. 3703—Inseeticide 
Control 


American Aerovap, Inc., has an- 
nounced improvements in its insect 
control system. The model D-20 con- 
trol incorporates a new thermal cir- 
cuit-breaker that is sealed at a pre- 
set maximum temperature to protect 
against overheating and over-vapor- 
ization. Also, control refills are now 
being offered with sealed-cap con- 
tainers to assure the user of getting 
a fresh container. The complete in- 
strument has been designed to meet 
Underwriters Laboratories approval. 
Check No. 3703 on the coupon and 
more complete information will be 
sent to you. 


No. 3704—Bread 
Crumb System 


A new bread crumb processing sys- 
tem has been introduced by the Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co. The new system, 
which is said to convert sliced bread 
into ground, dried and cooled crumbs 
in 26 seconds, utilizes the simultan- 
eous action of disintegration and the 
thermodynamics of drying. The com- 
Pany announcement states, “A com- 
pletely integrated, self - contained 
process, with no intermediate steps, 
the system requires but one attend- 
ant. An almost infinite range of tex- 
ture and color is claimed possible by 
turning a knob or changing screens. 
Among the many safety features of- 
fered are predetermined sequential 





starting with purge cycle, latest elec- 
tronic flame safety controls and cen- 
tral control panel board.” Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3704 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3706—Rye Sour 
Coneentrate 


Lake Shore Products announces 
literature about its product, called 
LSP-Rye Sour Concentrate. This dry, 
preformed concentrate contains no 
rye flour filler or spices. A loaf of 
bread requires 1% to 14% (based 
on the total flour weight). The prod- 
uct is said to improve texture, crust, 
and slice-ability. No special care or 
refrigeration is required. It is packed 
in 100-lb. multiwall burlap bags. Se- 
cure this literature by checking No. 
3706 on the coupon and dropping it in 
the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
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number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 2849— Cash drawer, Indiana 
Cash Register Co. 

No. 3561—Liquid measuring gauge, 
Moormann Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3563—Duplex drive dissolver, 
Cowles Co., Inc. 

No. 3647—Ferment formula, Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute. 

No. 3648—Ovens, Despatch Oven 
Co. 

No. 3649—Label dispenser, Avery 
Adhesive Label Corp. 

No. 3650—Horizontal bins, Day Co. 

No. 3651—Folder on mixers, Tri- 
umph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3652—Bread van, Twin Coach 
Co. 

No. 8658—Stapler, Sam Abrams 
Co. 

No. 3654—Metal ware, I. D. Co. 

No. 3655—Roll machine, American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 3656—Corn sweeteners in 
bread, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3657—Enzyme system, Ferm- 
co Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 3658—Cleaning gun, Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 3659—Electronic oven, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3687 — Carton simplification 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 




















KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 
results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire fo: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 


Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE | 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
* 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 








folder, 5¢ a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

No. 3661—Sales leaflet, Kelly- 
Read & Co. 

No. 3662—Ad reprint transparen- 
cies, Transichrome Co. 

No. 3663—Brochure on small fork 
trucks, Market Forge Co. 

No. 3664—Sorbitol, Atlas Powder 


No. 3678— Pan Feature, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 3679—Prepared mix finisher, 
Forster Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3680 — Road flare, Buffalo 
Weaving & Belting Co. 

No. 3681—Rubber mats and run- 
ners, Wear Proof Mat Co. 

No. 3682—Band for bread slicing, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3683—Plastic measuring jug, 
Westco Products. 

No. 3684 — Truck body, Herman 
Body Co. 

No. 3685—Bakery foods container, 
Pie-Pak Co. 

No. 3686—Deep fat fryers, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons Co. 

No. 3688—Bread price survey, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 

No. 3689—Cost calculator for bak- 
ers, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc. 

No. 3690—Apple flavors, Givaudan 
Flavors, Inc. 

No. 3691—Report of symposium on 
color in foods, Quartermaster Food 
& Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago 9. 

No. 5088—Rubber mats, Flexi-Mat 
Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Fun Group 


Reelects Reider Strandt 


MILWAUKEE — Reider Strandt, 
Strandt Bakery, Madison, Wis., has 
been reelected “Hi-Mees” of the Wis- 
consin F&F Club, a group of Wis- 
consin bakers and allied tradesmen 
which meets at intervals for fun and 
relaxation. 

At the meeting, held in Mr. 
Strandt’s “Rat Hole” in Madison, 
Marion Hoover, Tasty Bakery, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., was elected “Lo-Mees” 
and Art Foresman, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was named “High Holder Downer.” 
E. J. Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Milwaukee, continues as “Hi-Execu- 
tioner.” 

Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., 
and treasurer of the F&F Club for 
many years, was voted “Keeper of 
the Kush”’ for life. 

From Sept. 17-21 the group will 
hold its annual outing at Boden’s 
Resort, Minocqua, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cochran Foil Co. Opens 
Southwest District Office 


LOUISVILLE—Cochran Foil Co., 
Louisville, has placed Edwin E. Nel- 
son in charge of its newly established 
southwest district sales office at 
1110 S. Brentwood Blvd., St. Louis. 

Mr. Nelson, a packaging specialist, 
will represent the foil rolling and 
laminating divisions of Cochran in 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana and part of 
Tennessee. 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers; 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frookenmuth, Mich. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Quality Millers Since 1879 | 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY t 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company | 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS : 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128° 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain Exc Bh Bldg., g.- Minneapolis 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR co. 
eee amame 


ques ATCHISON, KAN 








Evans Milling Co., Ir 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.4. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS: 


o ity, 16,000 Bushel 
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Don't Skimp on Good Breakfast, 
Medical Group Official Says 


Were you one of some thirty mil- 
lion people who skipped or skimped 
breakfast this morning? Were you 
expecting the “coffee break’ to take 
care of your nutritional needs? 

I am sorry to disappoint you—a 
cup of coffee will not do it. No, not 
even if you add a whole handful of 
vitamin pills. 

You won’t get a rash on the first 
morning you join the “never-mind- 


breakfast” club. But some 90 days 
later the symptoms may show up. 
Is this difficult to believe? The evi- 
dence indicates that a poor breakfast 
is a bad pattern for nutritional 
health. And malnutrition, even of a 
minor sort, produces a multitude of 
symptoms — physical, mental and 
emotional. 

A good breakfast should comprise 
about one-fourth of your total food 


for the day. It should consist of a 
variety of wholesome foods: fruit 
(cooked, canned, raw) or juice, cer- 
eal, eggs or meat, enriched bread or 
toast, milk, and coffee or tea if you 
wish it. Such a breakfast obviously 
cannot be eaten on the way to the 
bus or while sprinting for the seven- 
forty train. 

What can a good breakfast do? 

1.It can help an adolescent (who 
needs more of most foods than his 
or her parents) get enough calories 
and essential nutrients for growth 
and to withstand the rigors of active 
teen-age life without depending too 
much on candy bars and soda pop. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is an endorsement of good 
breakfasts by Dr. James Wilson, sec. 
retary of the council on foods ang 
nutrition, American Medical Assp, 
This article has been distributed to 
all daily newspapers in the nation, 
as well as 5,000 weekly newspapers 
as part of the Bakers of America 
Program’s “Good Breakfast Means 
Good Morning” promotion. 





Teenagers need not only more cal- 
ories but also more protein, such as 
they can get abundantly in bread 
and milk, meat and eggs. 

2.It can help an expectant mother 
or nursing mother to meet her unique 
nutritional needs without slipping 
into the habit of constant nibbling. 
Nibbling is a notoriously bad eating 
practice. Frequently it is one of the 
causes of excessive weight gain dur- 
ing pregnancy. A good breakfast. 
making for better food distribution 
over the day, helps to avoid or stop 
nibbling. 

3. When breakfast is the important 
meal it should be, it establishes a 
family eating pattern from which 
growing children will profit all their 
lives. 

4.Studies at the University of 
Iowa indicate that a good breakfast 
tends to reduce late morning fatigue. 
This may help to prevent industrial 
accidents in the before-noon hour. 
the period when accidents in in- 
dustrial p'ants are most frequent. 

5. People on weight maintaining 
or reducing diets will find that cal- 
orie restriction is easier to take when 
one-fourth of the daily food allow- 
ance is eaten at breakfast. A re- 
ducing diet, no matter what food 
faddists may say to the contrary, 
I feel very definitely should start 
with a good breakfast—one contain- 
ing fruit or juice, an egg, or break- 
fast meat, bread or toast with a 
small amount of butter or margarine 
and a beverage. 

Without a doubt, a good break- 
fast not only contributes to better 
nutritional health, but is a family 
morale builder as well. 

Both young and old, children as 
well as housewives, executives, and 
people working with their hands, will 
work with greater ease, with less 
emotional stress and with greater 
mental alertness, and will do better 
work, when breakfast is neither skip- 
ped nor skimped. 

Don’t join the never-mind-break- 
fast club! The nutritionally wise, the 
people concerned with better health 
for better living, always eat a good 
breakfast. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


South Florida Bakers 


Hear Talk on Shortening 


MIAMI, FLA.—The March dinner 
and business meeting of the South 
Florida Bakers Assn. was well at- 





istics. 


















PROTEIN ASH tended. The speaker was Fred Wheel- 


er, director of bakery research, Ar- 





PROTEIN ASH REGULAR GRADES 













SUPER GRADES 







egul Sapphire mour & Co., Chicago. His subject was 

Sapphire = sear Judith “Modern Shortening and Its Place 
Super os 12.70 King Grizaly Clear in Present Day Bakeries.” 

Super Judi 15.50 3 Plans were outlined for the mem- 
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SPECIAL GRADES 
Dakotana (high gluten) — 
Sapphire ee J 


(Coarse or fine gr 


Isis Clear 


MELLOW GRADES 
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bership’s participation in the April 
24-27 convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in Miami. 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 





and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

... you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 


Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 





Hubbard Milling Gmpany 


Mankato, . 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 

















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . -. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake ateleLs 


—cookie and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING—cra 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


cker sponge flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR j 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 25 


NEW SPOKANE MILL eo}, i mela 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flours | 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











C. J. Patterson Slates 


Production Conference 


KANSAS CITY—The 1955 annual 
production conference of the C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, will be 
held Sept. 13-14 in the main ball- 
room of the Town House Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, according to Henry 
W. Weiche, manager of manufactur- 
ing. 

These conferences are devoted to 
the presentation and discussion of 
new developments in bakery re- 
search, bakery testing, laboratory 
techniques and discoveries, and to 
problems connected with the produc- 
tion of bakery products. Problems in 
bakery management and personnel 
selection, training and relations are 
also discussed at this conference, Mr. 
Weiche’s announcement states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Bakers Plan 
Sept. 20-21 Convention 


OMAHA — The annual convention 
of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. will be 
held at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
Sept. 20-21, according to L. F. 
O’Konski, Standard Brands, Inc., sec- 
retary of the group. 











BAKER'S DOORBELL 


(Continued from page 40) 





City, Cranston, R.I. The two-day 
opening featured a bakery demon- 
stration. Ernest Collier is president 
of the firm. 

* 


Construction is nearly completed 
on the Eddy Bakery at 23rd St. N. 
near Roisser St., Bismarck, N.D. D. 
E. Rose will be plant manager. 

* 

Lambert Van Olst has purchased 
the Rock Rapids, Iowa, Bakery from 
Phil Hess. 

* 


The Eldorado Steam Bakery, EI- 
dorado, Ill., was recently purchased 


RUNCIMAN MILLING Co, 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co, 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA, 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














for ALL your Hout, 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . . SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 





els, aoe with more than one hundred elevators 


and wareh 


t milling wheat sections of Montana, 








Idaho and oe Ady insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTsRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OrTY 
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Your Bakery Deserves the Bet! : 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY rit 
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vale ndridg Ko Marion Ohio 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. recis cir, s. oa. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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by Grocers Baking Co. The sale 
brought to a close 42 years in the 
baking industry for the Margrave 


firm. 
J 


Cambria Home Bakery, Inc., has 
purchased the Ferndale Bakery, 
Johnstown, Pa, The transaction in- 
cludes the building, located at 555 
Ferndale Ave., Johnstown, Pa., to- 
gether with equipment and business. 
The bakery will operate under Cam- 
bria Home Bakery, Inc. 

a 


Variety, Bakery, Charlotte, N.C., 
a house-to-house service, has changed 
its name to Home Bakery, Inc. Dan- 
iel Balls is president of the new 
company. 


William E. and Thomas A. Swartz, 
co-owners of the Home Bakery, Bill- 
ings, Mont., have opened a retail 
outlet in the nearby railroad center 
of Laurel, Mont. 


Polly Anna Pastry Kitchen will 
construct a new $250,000 bakery in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on Michigan 
St., at Fuller Ave. N.E. Menno Dit- 
mar is operator of the baking firm. 

* 

Baumer’s Bakery, Hobart, Ind., has 
become Corey Bros. Bakery. The bak- 
ery is at 350 Main St. 

2 


Charles Bakery has been moved to 
406 Seward Ave., Grand Forks, N.D., 
after operating for 10 years from its 
former location at 1112 Second 
Ave. N. 

¢ 


The new Federal Bake Shop has 
been opened at 27 Court St., Bing- 
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hamton, N.Y. A new icing kitchen 
in which visitors may watch baked 
goods being iced and decorated by 
experts is a feature of the new 
bakery. 

. 


Dennis Donut Co., 20th & Cache 
Road, Lawton, Okla., has purchased 
new equipment. 


Bettendorf Cookie- Matic Corp, 
Ada, Okla., has been chartered. In- 
corporators are Charles B. Copeland, 
Robert T. Copeland, both of Ada 
and Stanley Gembicki, Chickasha, 
Okla. Baking will be done in Day. 
enport, Iowa. 

* 


New fixtures in the Red Stone Bak. 
ery, Edgefield, S.C., add both to the 
appearance of the shop and to its 
convenience. Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. 
Shannon are the owners. 

= 

The Aiken Pastry Shop, Aiken, 
S.C., has been moved to the premises 
formerly occupied by the Silver State 
Cafe. The shop has been remodeled 
and redecorated. William Golden is 
the proprietor. 


Lands Bakery, Johnston, S.C., re- 
opened recently after being closed 
for six weeks. The bakery is oper- 
ated by George Land and Jack E. 
Hall. 

oe 


Mackie J. Ramsey, owner of the 
Bright Star Bakery & Grocery, Lex- 
ington, Ga., has announced the dis- 
continuance of his bakery business, 


& 
Charles Philpot, formerly of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., has opened a bakery in 
Statesboro, Ga. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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[ALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 
ae KANSAS * 


* MEPHERSON, 








Io” Uy 
“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


““WINGOLD” 


Wuite RYE 
Pure Licut RYE 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA « 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


FLOURS 


of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 
MepruM RYE 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


SpeciaL MepruM RYE 


Rye Meal Coarse, MepruM-Fine 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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“STRONGFELLOW 





Dark RYE 
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i ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 


Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 







Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
poys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 56 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Making twist bread requires a 
stronger flour then either split or 
round top bread. 

2.Using gelatine or agar-agar in 
the glaze for raised doughnuts will 
decrease the tendency for it to be- 
come soft ard sticky during warm 
humid weather. 

3.Over baking custard pies will 
cause the filling to be curdled. 

4.Invert syrup may be incorpor- 
ated in a cake or cookie mix either 
by creaming it with the sugar and 
shortening or by mixing it with the 
moisture (either milk or water) be- 
fore it is added to the dough or 
batter. 

5. Replacing a small portion of the 
water in making shells for custard 
and pumpkin pies with egg whites 
will produce a somewhat crispier 
crust. 

6. Flour made from newly harvest- 
ed wheat requires more mixing time 
than flour milled from the same 
wheat 8 or 10 months later. 


7.The use of too much leavening 
in French doughnuts will cause them 
to collapse during and after frying. 


8.To produce a nice even crack 
on the tops of loaf cakes, it is a 
good idea to dip a dough scraper 
in oil, melted butter or shortening 
and push it down in the center of 
the dough in the pans before they go 
into the oven. 


9.High fat absorption in dough- 
nuts may be due to frying them at 
too high a temperature. 

10.The temperature of a sponge 
dough fermented under proner con- 
dition will raise about 4° during a 
five-hour period. 

11.In order to decrease the ten- 
dency for raisins and currants to 
char or burn on the surface of fruit 
bread, they are quite often soaked 
in a malt solution. 

12.For making spun sugar the su- 
gar and water are usually cooked 
to 290°F. 

13.Cold eggs and shortening used 
in making fruit cakes will cause the 
fruit to settle to the bottom of the 
cakes during baking. 
} 14.In order to increase the spread 
in cookies made by the single stage 
mixing procedure. the mixing time 
should be reduced. 


15.The maximum time to store 
milk solids (non fat), under proper 
conditions is about two months and 
for whole milk solids about six 
months. 

16.The shrinkage and cracking of 
the cheese filling in cheese pies is 
usually due to using the wrong tvpe 
of cottage cheese. 

17.In making white bread. the 

er can use a lower grade of 
flour for dusting purposes than the 

he uses in the dough, without 

any ill effects. 

18.Invert svrup is known as a 
Moisture retainer and is used in some 
cake and cookie formulas to prolong 
freshness, 


19.Baking powder may replace 
ammonia in cream puffs with good 


20. Using the sponge dough pro- 
cedure in making twist bread, best 
results are obtained by giving the 
doughs somewhat more floor time 
than for making regular pan bread. 


Program Mapped for 
Minnesota Bakers’ 
Convention May 9-10 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sessions for 
wholesale and retail bakers and a 
roundup of production topics will fea- 
ture the convention of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minnesota May 9-10 
at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
announces J. M. Long, secretary of 
the association. 

The May 9 schedule includes a 
morning session for wholesalers and 
separate luncheons for bakers, allied 
tradesmen and wives of registrants. 


53 


The afternoon program will begin at 
2 p.m. and will be followed by a 
cocktail hour beginning at 5 p.m. 
The banquet at 7 p.m. will be fol- 
lowed by a short formal program and 
entertainment. Dancing is scheduled 
for 9 p.m. 

A retailers’ session will highlight 
the May 10 morning’ program. Also 
meeting as a group will be the whole- 
salers. Bakers and allied men will 
gather for a noon luncheon, as will 
the ladies. The afternoon program 
will bgin at 2 p.m. 

A 5 p.m. cocktail hour and the an- 
nual Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee, sponsored by 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, will begin at 8 p.m. 
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~~~ Bake your cakes EASIER... 
Ss a sell them FASTER. ..with 


MULTIPLE -ACTING 











FLEISCHMANN’S BAKING POWDER 


The famous multiple leavening action 
of Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps 
you make cakes of excellent volume 
with fine grain and texture. This means 
better eating qualities . . . faster selling. 


This is the way multiple action 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works: 


DurInG MIxInGc—just sufficient gas is 
released to make free-flowing, 
easy-to-handle batters. 


ON THE BENCH—After mixing, batters 
containing Fleischmann’s Baking 
Powder remain almost inactive for 
several hours at room temperature. 
This means you can prepare batter to 
full mixer capacity even if your oven 
cannot handle this amount at one 
baking. 

DuRING THE BAKING Process—Gas is 
produced at a steady regulated speed 
throughout the entire batter. 



















these 3 

_..and you get 

additional Fleischmann services 
1. New formulas 








ve h 
2. Scientific ares: Bakery-Proved for Baking Qualities 
vrerchandising aids «in The Fleischmann Laboratories 
3. Me 
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Packaged Cake 
Can Be “Queen” 


Wholesale cake bakers were urged 
at a recent industry meeting to in- 
tensify their promotion of packaged 
cake as the “Queen of the business.” 
The speaker was 
Gladys Blair, 
publicity consult- 
ant for Young 
and Rubicam, 
Inc., Chicago, one 
of the nation’s 
largest advertis- 
ing agencies. 
Housewives have 
moved from bak- 
ing cakes toward 
cake mixes, and 
the next step, ac- 
cording to Miss 
Blair, is packaged cake. 

“And you'd better have it there,” 
Miss Blair warned the wholesale cake 
bakers. “You have about one gener- 
ation, I think, to do what you have 
to do. At the most, two generations. 
My six-year-old niece told her moth- 
er she didn’t want a packaged cake 
for her birthday cake. ‘Start from 
scratch, Mommy,’ she said. ‘Buy a 
box of chocolate cake mix.’ 

“To her generation, the box of 
mix is ‘starting from scratch.’ Her 
daughter will count the packaged 
cake as ‘scratch,’ and she will per- 
sonalize it for the occasion when she 
gets it home.” 

In the meantime, Miss Blair sug- 
gested that the wholesale cake indus- 
try improve its present product. She 
urged that it diversify its line, com- 
menting that “if there is any com- 
plaint about packaged cake it is that 
there is too much sameness.” 


There are housewives who are not 
aware of the packaged cake and the 
opportunities for really good des- 
serts it presents, Miss Blair point- 
ed out. 

“You have to sell, and you have 
to tell, and if the whole industry 
does more selling and more telling 
you will be helping each other short- 
en that span of years between now 
and the time when the packaged 
cake will be ‘starting from scratch’,” 
Miss Blair suggested. 


On-the-Job 
Training 


The biggest task of training men 
to do their work in the baking in- 
dustry is the task of “on-the-job 
training,” the phase of industry train- 
ing where men learn as they work. 
And it is squarely up to the bakery 
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American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. Dr. English pointed out that 
with the increase of mechanization 
in our industry there has developed 
a new type of manpower need as con- 
trasted to the needs of 50 years, or 
even a decade, ago. A skilled baker 
of 1904, had he learned nothing since, 
would be completely lost in many of 
the bakeries of today. 

Increased mechanization in the 
baking industry is truly a compliment 
to engineering, Dr. English comment- 
ed. As industrial engineering has 
brought us tremendous improvements 
from flour handling equipment 
through depositors, ovens, wrapping 
and loading equipment, this techno- 


logical development has also brought 
problems. 

Dr. English poses this question: 
“Does our industry have the techno- 
logists who are needed to operate 
such equipment and engineers to 
maintain it at its maximum effi- 
ciency?” 

As quality control has become in- 
creasingly a science rather than an 
art, an increased knowledge of the 
function of ingredients in every bat- 
ter has become more important. Dr. 
English asks: “Do enough of your 
employees know enough of the func- 
tions of ingredients?” 

As electronic controls for directing 
machines and conveyors, for refriger- 
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ation and for heating equipment have 
developed, there has accompanied 
these developments an increased neeg 
for men of increased knowledge. 

Dr. English pointed out that the 
major function of a school such as 
the American Institute of Baking js 
to develop leadership personnel for 
the baking industry. With this con. 
cept of service, the AIB is doing a 
good job. 

But it remains the responsibility 
of each individual bakery employer 
to develop on-the-job training pro. 
grams that will effectively transmit 
the latest information on equipment 
and ingredients to his employees. And 
eventually the effectiveness of such 
a program will show up on the profit- 
and-loss statement. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Alumni Urged 
To Generate Ideas 
For Baking Industry 


CHICAGO—Everyone in the bak- 
ing industry should use his powers 
of thinking, planning and creating 
ideas to realize the potential of the 
baking industry, the alumni associa- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Baking was told recently. 

Nearly 200 alumni and guests at 
the group’s annual meeting heard 
Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., call for the 
industry to “Quit Stalling and Start 
Thinking.” 

The March 8 meeting got under 
way after cocktails and dinner at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here, 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. William Walmsley, principal 
emeritus of the AIB and permanent 
master of ceremonies, was in charge. 

Several former instructors of the 
school were present for the meeting, 
as well as students from the current 
class in Baking Science and Tech- 
nology and from the Sales Manage- 
ment Seminar. They were presented 
to the meeting, along with AIB staff 
members, by Dr. Robert W. English, 
AIB director of education. 

A. R. Fleischmann, vice president, 
Standard Brands Inc., New York, 
was awarded an honorary member- 
ship in the association in recognition 
of his outstanding contributions to 
the school and the industry. Mr. 
Fleischmann was unable to be pres- 
ent for the meeting, and the scroll 
was accepted on his behalf by Rob- 
ert Brooks, an associate of Mr. 
Fleischmann and a 1922 AIB alumnus. 

Two other special awards were 
made by retiring President Walter 
J. Wirth, Chapman & Smith Co, 
Melrose Park, Ill. They were pre- 
sented to Charles L. Ulie, school in- 
structor, for his capable handling of 
the office of secretary-treasurer for 
the past year, and to George Maru- 
schak, of AIB, who has contributed 
his time and talents to the design 
and production of alumni publica- 
tions. Both received inscribed wrist- 
watches. . 

Officers elected for 1955 are: presi 
dent—Henry Milroy (AIB, Septem- 
ber, 1939), Deppe-Vienna Baking Co. 
Chicago; first vice president—Evert 
Kindstrand (December, 1951), Peter 
sen Oven Co., Chicago; second vice 
president—Edward Alesch (Decem- 
ber, 1951), Western Condensing ©o. 








Appleton, Wis.; third vice president 
—Oscar Cecutti (January, 192), 
Cecutti’s Bakery, Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada, and secretary-treasurer— 
Charles L. Ulie. Ralph Fagaly (Jani 
ary, 1946), Standard Brands, Inc, 
Chicago, was elected to a four-yed 
term on the board of directors. 


OMAR PROMOTION—“Good Eating Around the Clock with Omar” is 
theme for the Omar, Inc., spring advertising campaign now underway. 
The firm is using the theme in full-color, full-page newspaper advertisements, 
on television and radio programs and spots, in soliciting handouts used by 
the door-to-door salesmen, in banners on the salesmen’s baskets and on 
lapel buttons worn by these routemen. The bakery, with general offices 
in Omaha, serves Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska. 
Bozell & Jacobs (Omaha) is the advertising agency for Omar. 


employer to do this job. The em- 
ployer is the only person who is with 
production employees and distribu- 
tion employees in his plants, where 
these men and women work. 

This was pointed out in a recent 
industry meeting by Dr. Robert W. 
English, director of education for the 
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Sour French Bread 


Will you please give me a formula 
for genuine sour French bread? I 
want to know how to start the sour 
and maintain it for later production. 
Thank you in advance.—R. J., Cal. 

¥ ¥ 

Here are two formulas for genuine 
sour French bread that you may wish 
to try out. One is for a sponge dough 
and the other is for a straight dough. 


SOUR FRENCH BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
3lb.80z. sour dough 
3 lb. 4.0z. water 
3lb. hard wheat flour 
Temperature 80°F. Fermentation 
time 10 hours. 
Then add: 
6 lb. water 
7lb. hard wheat flour 
Temperature 80° F. Fermentation 
time, 4 hours. 
Then add: 
12 Ib. 8 oz. water 
16 lb. hard wheat flour 
Temperature 80° F. Fermentation 
time, 4 hours. 
For the dough add: 
34]b. water (variable) 
75 Ib. hard wheat flour 
1lb. 14 0z. salt 
Temperature 80°-81° F. Take to 
the bench or divider in about 15-25 
min. 
SOUR FRENCH BREADS 
(Straight Dough) 


Ferment for starting: 
6lb. hot potato water 
2to3lb. boiled mashed potatoes 
Peel potatoes and boil until thor- 
oughly done and mash in potato wa- 
ter so they total approximately 8 lb. 
7 lb. water 
10 oz. yeast 
Mix all the ingredients in the fer- 
ment thoroughly and let stand at 
ordinary room temperature, 75° F. 
for approximately 24 hours. 
100 }b. hard wheat flour 
50 lb. water 
11 lb. ferment 
2lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 Ib. 8 oz. salt 
Mix the dough thoroughly until 
smooth. It should have a firm consis- 
tency or feel. Dough temperature 
82-83° F. Fermentation time about 
2 hours 15 min. The fitst punch should 
be given in approximately 1 hour, 15 
min. Bake at about 425° F. using 
plenty of steam. 
To make the ferment for the fol- 
ing day, use the same amount of 
potatoes, potato water and tap water. 
Mix together with 1 Ib. of the above 
French dough. In other words, a piece 
of dough should be held over each 
day to start the next dough in place 
of using regular yeast. 


Wedding Cake 


Please give me a formula to fig- 
ure the number of servings in a wed- 
ding cake. Every baker I know quotes 
different numbers of servings for the 
same cake sizes —B. C. S., Ohio 


vy ¥ 
The following figures are usually 
given for the various size layers: 
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6 in—8-10 servings, 8 in.—10-16 serv- 
ings, 10 in.—16-28 servings, 12 in.— 
24-40 servings, 14 in.—34-50 servings, 
16 in.—46-50 servings. 


Angel Wings 


Will you please analyze the prod- 
uct enclosed and send me a formula 
for it? The one I am now using 
doesn’t turn out too good. I am send- 
ing it also—W.T., N.Y. 

¥ ¥ 

I received the products called 
either angel wings or fattigman which 
you sent me. I am giving you two 
formulas which you may wish to try 
out. No. 1 undoubtedly comes closest 
to the one you would like to make. 
No. 2 is also far superior over the one 
you made yourself. 


ANGEL WINGS OR FATTIGMAN 
No, 1 
Cream together: 
12 oz. powdered sugar 
12 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. bread flour 
3 1b. pastry flour 
Fry at about 375° F. 
No. 2 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. buttermilk 


S:ft together, add and mix in until 

smooth: 
11b. bread flour 
2 lb. cake or pastry flour 

Fry at about 375° F. 

Procedure: Roll the dough out in 
a thin sheet. Cut into pieces about 
2-244 by 4-5 in. Cut slit in the center 
of each strip and pull one end through 
the slit. After frying and when cooled, 
dust with powdered sugar or a cin- 
namon-sugar mixture. 


Percentages 


What percentages of the following 
products are normally used in mak- 
ing an “extract” or “emu!sion” for 
a regular baker’s flavor: Peppermint 
oil, lemon oil and bitter almond oil? 
—J. W. F., Jr., Tenn. 

¥ ¥ 

For peppermint extract the oil of 
peppermint must be no less than 3% 
by volume. For lemon extract the 
lemon oil must not be less than 5% 
by volume. For bitter almond the 
bitter almond oil should not be less 
than 1% by volume. 


Chess Pies 


I would like to know the formula 
for chess pies. Please publish it in 
The American Baker.—G. R. B., Ore. 

¥ ¥ 

This is a formula for making chess 
pies which I’m sure you'll like. 


CHESS PIE 


Cream together: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat light: 
2 Ib. yolks 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
Then stir in: 
1 gal. milk 
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Pour this mixture in unbaked pie 
shells and bake like custard pies. 
Brown sugar may be used instead of 
granulated if desired. Some bakers 
add chopped pecans or walnuts in the 
shells before filling them. 


Cookie 


I would like to know the formula 
for a Chinese almond cookie. It is 
made of a very short dough and I 
believe that it is refrigerated after 
it is mixed and before it is made 
up. Thank you.—G. R. G., N.Y. 

¥ ¥ 

Following is a formula for making 
Chinese almond cookies which you 
requested. It is not necessary to re- 
frigerate the dough for this cookie 
although no harm is done by doing 
so. 


CHINESE ALMOND COOKIES 
Mix together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Almond extract to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
Sift together, ad and mix in: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 1b. rice flour 
144 oz. baking powder 
NOTE: The amount of almond ex- 
tract to use is dependent upon the 
strength of flavor desired. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PAPER PLANT 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Paterson 
Pacific Parchment Paper Co. has just 
purchased a 10-acre site of industrial 
land on Kifer Road in Sunnyvale, 
not far from San Francisco, and will 
build a new 90,000 sq. ft. plant. 











Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Crust & Crumb 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








BAKERY COUNTER RELATIONS 
IN BRITAIN—The British Bakers 
National Association Review devotes 
several of its pages to affairs of the 
N. A. Ladies’ Section, which has a 
set of officers all its own. A sample 
of the contents of the ladies’ section 
of the magazine is this contribution 
from a bakery sales lady under the 
headline, “Anglo-American Relations 
Over the Counter”: 


66 I-YA” was the reply to my 

rather formal “Good morning” 
when greeting a customer one day. I 
thought, ‘“‘What a rude person!” This, 
however, was not the case, as I was 
very soon to find out. 

My customer was an American and, 
apparently, “Hi-ya” is their usual 
greeting and means just the same as 
“Good-day,” only in a far more 
friendly way. 

Those readers with good memories 
may recall that three years ago 
I wrote on this page describing the 
difference the Americans and their 
families have made to our little town. 

Mildenhall was once a rather quiet 
little place which boasted an aero- 
drome. When our allies took over the 
aerodrome, and another one three 
miles out, we were rather apprehen- 
sive about those large “Yankee” cars 
and the “Yanks” who drove them. 

It would be untrue to say that life 
went on as usual, because it didn’t. 
The American servicemen and their 
families took houses and other living 
accommodation in the town and soon 
we became an American colony in 
miniature. This, of course, made a big 
difference to trade. 

At the camp, local labor was em- 
ployed and big wages paid—with the 
result that the local people became 
better off, money was quite plentiful 
and the tradesmen eventually felt 
the difference. 

The position today is just as flour- 
ishing, only we have got to know 
those people from the land of the 
Stars and Stripes very well. Many 
local girls have married and gone 
over to the U.S.A. and, from what I 
gather, they are very happy. 

I watch the American women with 
interest; in fact, I meet them daily in 
the shop. I must truthfully say that 
I like them. Having got to know 
their ways I find them most amusing. 
Not only do I like them, but I ad- 
mire them for leaving their own 
country to come over here to be with 
their husbands. The period is usually 
three years. The money is a thing 
that they get muddled over the first 
week or so that they are here, but 
it is surprising how they pick up the 
British money system. 


Four-tier Wedding Cake 

In our business we try to make the 
goods that they like and have been 
successful, not only in their type of 
bread but in rolls and buns and angel 
cake, which is a great favorite. In 
fact, only this week my husband has 
made a huge four-tier wedding cake 
weighing 100 lb. The tiers are placed 
over each other without pillars. The 
icing is soft and very difficult to “stay 
put.” My husband has worried over it 


a great deal and kept saying, “If only 
I could use our icing I would make 
a better job of it.” He need not have 
worried, because it is just how they 
like it. 

I have asked a lot of American 
women what they think of England, 
and the reply in that drawl is nearly 
always, “Sure, we like it fine—only 
your shops are so different.” 

In the United States the shops are 
mostly self-service. I am happy to 
say that they like the various types 
of bread we make them. They realize 
we are trying to please them. 

One family I spoke to told me that 
they like the personal touch which 
they get in the English food shops. 
The husband is a regular customer in 
our shop and he says that he “sure 
appreciates” the way that we look 
after his needs. 

You see, I know that he is one who 
likes “crusty bread.” The very fact 
that we ask how they like being here 
and about their families’ health just 
pleases them. 

Now, I believe that this sort of re- 
lationship leads to far better under- 
standing between the two nations. 
They will go back feeling kindly 
towards us: that is true Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity. 

One lady, who lives in Georgia, told 
me that the trouble with the English 
is that they think the Americans are 
all made of money. I told her that 
the reason for this impression was 
that their money goes further over 
here than in America. She quickly 
saw my point. In a very few moments 
she told me to call her Mary, and I 
heard her life story. 

Mary was not ashamed to own that 
when she was a child her father drove 
an ice truck, and her mother had to 
go out to work to make ends meet. 
When the family grew up and mar- 
ried things became easier and her 
parents were able to live comfort- 
ably in their own house, complete 
with all the electric gadgets. I was 
told that all these appliances were 
bought on the hire-purchase system. 
It is the most popular way of getting 
things over here. 

Mary is about 40, married to an 
American officer, and travels every- 
where with him. She tells me she 
would love to settle down in England 
where everybody is so peaceful. She 
made no secret of the fact that one 
has to be as hard as nails to get any- 
where of social importance in Amer- 
ica. 

Well, there we have it—the Ameri- 
can woman who would like to settle 
here and the G.I. brides who are set- 
tling over there. It is a very true 
saying that “Pastures are green far 
away.” 

I only hope that when the Ameri- 
can families go back to the U.S.A. 
they will have happy memories of the 
English people, who are trying to 
make them feel at home here in our 
country. 

e@ee 


UNLEAVENED BREAD—Jonas is 
a 70-year-old countryman of Somer- 
set, and when he delivers a weekly 
paper on Thursdays he likes to linger 


for a chat. Recently he told us some- 
thing of his earlier days, when he 
worked on the land for a very small 
wage. In order to economize he had 
his own method of making bread. 
For 7s 6d he bought a hundredweight 
sack of wheat, which he ground him- 
self with a stone hand-mill. He then 
mixed a certain quantity of flour and 
water, formed it into a flat, round 
shape, and took it to the local baker, 
who baked it for 2d. The loaf lasted 
him a week. 

To this day he prefers it to baker’s 
bread, which, in his words (and opin- 
ion), “I’d have yeast in’n, what’d 
make ’ee zwell out. Ah,” he conclud- 
ed, “I’d like me own bread, and I’d 
still have teeth to bite droo’n!”— 
Manchester (England) Guardian. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Question on Page 53 











1. False, In making twist bread, 
a weaker flour with a lower protein 
can be used than when making split 
or round top bread. 


2.True. The amounts of these in- 
gredients to use is dependent upon 
the percentage of humidity, we know 
of no complete remedy for this trou- 
ble. 


3. True. The baking time of cus- 
tard pies is very important. Curdled 
filling may also be due to the milk 
used in it being slightly sour. 

4. True. Either procedure will work 
out very satisfactory. 


5. True. Usually from 4 to 6 oz. 
of egg whites are recommended for 
each quart of water used in the 
dough. 

6. False. Flour milled from newly 
harvested wheat generally requires 
less mixing time than flour made 
from the same wheat eight or 10 
months later. 


7.True. Very seldom more than 
% oz. of baking powder is used for 
each quart of water in the formula. 
Ammonia is not recommended as it 
darkens the frying fat. 


8. True. This procedure helps to 
eliminate the irregular, ragged crack 
seen on the tops of many loaf cakes. 

9. False. It may be due to frying 
them at too low a frying tempera- 
ture. A high temperature will de- 
crease soakage, due to the crust 
being formed more rapidly. 

10. False. The temperature will rise 
about 10° during this period. 


11.True. The solution is usually 
made up by using a mixture of 1 Ib. 
malt and 10 lb. of water. Some bak- 
ers use as much as 2 lb. malt to 
10 lb. water. The fruit is soaked 
and thoroughly drained before it is 
added to the dough. 

12. False. They are usually cooked 
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to 308-316°F. In damp or warm 
weather, it is quite often brought up 
as high as 320°F. 

13. False. When eggs and shorten- 
ing are used while cold, the cake 
volume will be reduced. The grain 
and texture will be adversely af- 
fected. The top crust of the cakes 
will be cracked and also be glossy, 
The crust will also contain numerous 
small holes which is harmful to the 
appearance of the cakes. For best 
results the temperature of the short- 
ening should be about 60-65°F, 


14. True. There will be less gluten 
development in the dough. More un- 
dissolved sugar crystals will remain 
in the dough. These crystals dissoly- 
ing during the baking of the cookies 
will increase the spread. In the single 
stage mixing method the dough is 
generally mixed for about 2 min. on 
medium speed. 

15. False. Under proper storage 
conditions the maximum time for 
nonfat milk solids is about six months 
and whole milk solids about two 
months. 


16. True. Most formulas require 
a cottage cheese know as “baker's” 
cottage cheese. This type of cheese 
is quite dry and very smooth. 

17. False. A flour of the same 
grade as that used in the dough 
should be used. A lower grade of 
flour is very apt to produce dark 
streaks in the crumb of the loaves, 


18. True. Invert syrup has the 
property of drawing and retaining 
moisture. By using it, the products 
will stay moist and soft for a longer 
period of time. Honey, molasses and 
glycerine also are known as hygro- 
scopic ingredients (moisture retain- 
ers). 


19. True. About 2% times as much 
baking powder than ammonia should 
be used. 

20.True. Actual shop experience 
has demonstrated that when the floor 
time is extended, the crust and crumb 
of the bread will be more tender. 








L. E. Johnson 


NEW MANAGER — The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Lewis E. 
Johnson as manager of the Milwau- 
kee district. Mr. Johnson joined the 
company in 1945 as manager of the 
Rochester, Minn., branch, Subsequent 
ly he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager of the St. Paul District and i 
January, 1954, assumed complete re- 
sponsibility as manager of that dis- 
trict. 
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ASBE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 16) 





is a medium stiff sponge and is com- 
parable to a sponge with 54% absorp- 
tion using stored or aged flour. Tem- 
peratures of 78° to 79° F. are main- 
tained during the colder season and 
during summer a high of 76° F. In 
the fermentation room, we employ 
the use of hooded or covered troughs. 
A constant temperature of 80° F. is 
maintained all year ’round, through 
the efficient operation of a combina- 
tion air conditioning and steam heat- 
ing blower unit. 

The length of fermentation time is 
one of the old debatables, but in our 
opinion, a 4 hour and 15 minute 
sponge time is adequate for proper 
maturing or development. A 24% 
usage of yeast with a %% yeast food 
we find is a normal amount to these 
materials to insure optimum results 
in the development of the sponge. 
Enzymes may be added to the sponge 
when using hot flour, but with the 
same measure of care you use in 
your every-day handling of stored 
flour. 

“In regard to sponge mixing time, 
the aim is to obtain proper distribu- 
tion of all the ingredients involved 
with proper mixing development for 
good gas retention. These factors 
mentioned, using hot flour in the set- 
ting of the sponge need two slight 
changes, one being a minute longer 
mixing and a 2% decrease in absorp- 
tion. These changes gave us a well 
matured sponge, prime in every re- 
spect, to be mixed into a dough. 

“A few stages that bear watching 
when using fresh flour include the 
pick-up. This is just the wetting-down 
stage, and at this point hot flour still 
requires the same period of mixing 
that is involved when using stored 
flour. The second stage is the ad- 
vancement to the clean-up. It is our 
opinion, in using hot flour, that there 
appears to be overhydration of the 
dough in this period producing de- 
velopment. By and large, complete 
clean-up is reached only by slightly 
longer mixing. At first when we no- 
ticed the sticky and wet appearance 
and its desire to hold in this stage 
too long, we used the old trick of 
holding the salt out of the dough for 
the first half of the mixing time. We 
brought around a faster clean-up, but 
it proved disastrous to the quality 
of the finished product. Now the salt 
is added to the dough with the other 
taw materials and clean-up is ob- 
tained in 914 minutes. Three and one 
half minutes after clean-up in this 
case was normal. 

“Before machining this hot flour 
dough it is necessary to have longer 
secondary development. Hot flour 
doughs need a good mellowing period 
‘to bring them to the divider in the 
best physical condition possible for 
good handling throughout the make- 
up. It has been our experience that a 
45 minute flour time is adequate to 
insure trouble-free handling and close 
textured bread. 

“Head rolls on the moulder are set 
tight so as to sheet the dough to a 
thin and relaxed piece before it is 
rolled up under the curling chain. In 
the final stages of proofing and bak- 
ing no changes had to be made. Hot 

behaves very well at this point.” 

It has been his experience that hot 
flour is high in moisture, Mr. Schus- 
ter said. Caution was stressed since 
absorption should not be used at the 
Same percentage levels of aged or 
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stored flour. Absorption must be de- 
creased 2 to possibly even 3% in 
some cases to obtain best results in 
make-up and the best in final quality. 

“Production men who have been 
entertaining the thought of using hot 
flour in future operations, will have 
to expect and live with a drop in yield 
because, as I mentioned, absorption 
must be lowered.’”’ Overhydration will 
increase yield, increase trouble, and 
increase the amount of poor quality 
products going out of your plant. The 
unadjusted absorption figure in our 
plant is 59% sponge and dough over- 
all, the speaker said. 

The centralized requisitioning of 
batch ingredients was discussed by 
William Dibble, Interstate Bakeries, 
Inc., Kansas City, Kansas. 

“High costs make it important to 
have tight controls over every phase 
of operation,’ Mr. Dibble said. “A 
careful study is needed to stop profit 
leaks.” 

The speaker detailed a system of 
controls to prevent improper scaling, 
improper functioning of equipment, 
pilferage and to cut down hidden 
losses. Materials received short of 
weight could also cause trouble, he 
said. 

“Bearing in mind that a 1% loss 
when one uses $10,000 worth of in- 
gredients weekly is $100—that’s 
worth saving,’ Mr. Dibble said. “No 
system is better than the people 
in it.” 

Mr. Dibble said that although pur- 
chase of ingredients is usually han- 
dled by the company, a uniform rate 
of supply in line with production 
needs should be delivered on a regu- 
lar basis by the purchasing agent. 
The receiving clerk will store mate- 
rials and check them out using sev- 
eral systems which will insure an 
exact amount of material delivered to 
the scaling and mixing departments. 
Coordination and operation will cre- 
ate a perpetual inventory, Mr. Dibble 
said. 

Feeling that in these days the bak- 
ing industry must protect its profit 
margin but also feeling that it can 
do it better by machinery rather than 
by extending the selling price was the 
opinion of John Wagner, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“It would appear that there are 
limitations in advancing the price 
structure,” Mr. Wagner said. “We 
can’t cut quality, in fact it must con- 
stantly be improved.” We are re- 
stricted on both price and ingredient 
cost and the difference is the profit, 
Mr. Wagner pointed out. 

Saying that it is a responsibility of 
the production department to convert 
material to food at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, Mr. Wagner mentioned 
that the baker might have to do it 
automatically and detailed several 
factors which might be used as a 
springboard by the baker in planning 
a new plant. 

He emphasized the extreme neces- 
sity of assuring adequate capacity 
now and in the future, with ample 
provision for expansion, and empha- 
sized that the savings in production 
costs should pay for the plant in a 
reasonable time. Later in response 
to questions from the audience he 
specifically said that this payment 
should be within three years and with 
a maximum of five years. 

“The saving and operating cost of 
the new plant must justify the pur- 
chase of machinery.” Mr. Wagner 
said. “Quality cannot be cut by the 
use of machinery or to save money.” 

The speaker showed several in- 
stances in which the bakery was able 


to modernize various departments and 
the end result was an increase from 
4,000 loaves per hour to 7,000 and a 
reduction in men from 17 to 7 with 
automatic machinery. He broke down 
the labor force of a plant of two 
types, with the skilled worker being 
hard to replace, but with some work- 
ers used as “transportation” to move 
ingredients from one spot to another 
in a bakery. This is the spot where 
automatic equipment could be most 
advantageously used, Mr. Wagner 
said. 

He mentioned that a job description 
should be written for every man on 
the line before the plant is in opera- 
tion. 

He also conceded that perhaps 
automation would not be the answer 
in a variety production with no long 
runs of one product. ; 


Value of Proper 
Maintenance Stressed; 


Precise Control Urged 


Following the early birds break- 
fast, the second vice president Jones 
E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New 
York, introduced session chairman 
James M. Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, Mo. 

First to appear on the program 
was Walter La Rue, Amhrein Bak- 
ing Co., Springfield, Dll., who dis- 
cussed, “What Production Expects 
From Management.” 

Mr. La Rue’s idea for his paper 
was actually a reply to a speech be- 
fore the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers last year, titled “What 
Management Expects From the Pro- 
duction Man.” It is his opinion that 
the production man should strive to 
produce a better, more uniform prod- 
uct at the lowest possible cost, but 
that the production man needs the 
support of management. 

He outlined a 10-point program 
which he felt would lead to greater 
smoothness of operation in any bak- 
ery. The program is: 

Flour buying. Mr. La Rue said that 
very often the difference between 
profit and loss is greatly influenced 
by the buying of flour, but he de- 
plored the common practice of buy- 
ing a great many varieties of flour 
from different suppliers on a price 
basis; he advocated that the baker 
should have two or three sources, 
no more. 

The proper equipment is as neces- 
sary in the efficient management of 
a bakery as are high quality ingredi- 
ents, Mr. La Rue said. 

Maintenance. No equipment is bet- 
ter than the maintenance it receives, 
it was pointed out. In Mr. La Rue’s 
opinion the management side of bak- 
ing should plan so that maintenance 
men can spend time in factories in 
order to learn the machines they 
work with. He advocated a system 
of cooperation between bakery and 
machinery supplier which would per- 
mit this in the future. 

Sanitation. Rapidly becoming a 
part of the production man’s main 
job, Mr. La Rue felt that the sani- 
tation men should not be merely 
“cast-offs from other departments.” 

The speaker also felt that there 
are too many varieties demanded of 
the production department by the 
sales department. He pointed out that 
most of them cannot be produced ef- 
ficiently in quantity and that it is dif- 
ficult to get a standardization of 
salable varieties. 

Mr. La Rue also said that “adds 
and cuts” are very often poorly regu- 
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ASBE LUNCHEONS 


CHICAGO — As usual, during the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, many as- 
sociations held luncheons and dinners 
for their members attending the 
ASBE meeting. They .included the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis; Siebel Institute, Chicago; 
Canadian members; American Insti- 
tute of Baking Alumni Assn., Chi- 
cago; and the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 





lated and badly used, causing both 
the quality of the item and the-ones 
preceding and following it to be ad- 
versely affected. He felt a deadline 
should be set at a practical time 
after which no tampering with pro- 
duction schedules should be allowed. 

Group meetings made up of depart- 
ment heads will make for harmony 
between the departments by each un- 
derstanding the other’s job, he felt. 

Complaints help to locate and cor- 
rect deficiencies but the chronic com- 
plainer should be disciplined, Mr. La 
Rue felt. He said that any com- 
plaints, and particularly those from 
the sales department, should be 
screened through responsible man- 
agement so that company morale 
would not be affected. 

The transmission of orders and 
suggestions should always be made 
through the proper management 
channels, he felt, so that “no toes 
will be stepped on.” 

The final point in Mr. La Rue’s 
discussion was that management in- 
terference generally produces an un- 
healthy situation. He condemned the 
possibility that new managers from 
production or sales departments 
might be inclined to take their pre- 
vious jobs with them, and expressed 
his confidence in the manager skilled 
in all departments who exercises con- 
structive control, surrounds himself 
with capable men and whose judg- 
ment is seldom questioned. 

Saying that the maintenance engi- 
neer is no longer the poor relation in 
the bakery because of a drive to- 
ward efficiency in production without 
untimely breakdowns was discussed 
by R. F. Satterthwaite, Cotton Bros. 
Baking Co., Alexandria, Louisiana. 

“The plant engineer has become a 
definite branch of engineering. He 
must be familiar with all phases of 
the plant technology and really a 
jack-of-all-trades,” Mr. Satterthwaite 
said. “He should participate in the 
selection of material and equipment 
since he is the one responsible for 
keeping that equipment in perfect op- 
erating condition.” 

Saying that complex bakery ma- 
chines need good men, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite emphasized there is no place 
in the bakery today for the amateur 
craftsman. Men who are taking me- 
chanical training should be chosen 
carefully and they should have a de- 
sire to be a mechanic, he pointed out, 
suggesting periodic tests to rate pro- 
gress and dropping the man from 
the course if he shows no aptitude 
for it. 

Regardless of the size of the bakery 
the importance of equipment does not 
vary, Mr. Satterthwaite said. In fact 
he felt it is more important for the 
smaller bakery to choose the right 
man because of his greater versatili- 
ty. He suggests that the small bakery 
operator develop each _ individual 
maintenance man as a specialist on 
certain machines, so that he can con- 
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BAKED FOODS DISPLAY—The thousands of baked foods presented in the 
traditional baked foods display, a feature of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers meeting, had the engineers standing in the Pasagio of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel waiting for the show to open. Looking over the crowd 
(right) is William L. Grewe, International Milling Co., Chicago, chairman 
of the committee. Congratulating him on the turnout is Ray Frink, National 


Yeast Corp., Chicago. 





centrate on blueprints, operating 
manuals, parts lists, etc., until he 
knows the machine which is his re- 
sponsibility perfectly. 

“Bakery machinery is not like the 
one-horse shay. Each machine has 
weak parts and we must watch each 
day so that no breakdowns will be 
caused by weak parts coming along 
suddenly. This calls for a plan of pre- 
ventive maintenance program.” The 
speaker also suggested that a sched- 
ule of inspection and accurate records 
be kept on repairs, and stressed the 
necessity of correcting deficiencies 
immediately when finding them. 

He said that qualified men must 
do the job so it won't be skipped 
through. They must have the physi- 
cal and mental ability to make re- 
pairs as well as the authority to make 
decisions. 

He told of the importance of lubri- 
cation on a definite schedule being 
done by competent people. He said 
that there is no true all-purpose lu- 
bricant for baking industry equip- 
ment and suggested that the lubri- 
cant be chosen carefully and vigor- 
ously adherec to because “the life 
of the equipment depends on it.” 

He suggested that the bakery plant 
engineer keep work orders, stock rec- 
ords and machine records so that he 
can determine what spare parts to 
keep on hand. He suggested in review 
that the bakery owner choose the 
right personnel, use planned preven- 
tive maintenance and a corrective 
maintenance program, keep records, 
include technical training and experi- 
ence of maintenance personnel in the 
plan so that it will help the baker 
make decisions. 

“Push button operation is here for 
the bakery,” Mr. Satterthwaite said, 
“and the plant engineer should be sid2 
by side with the production super- 
intendent, responsible to him, and 
careful to create no friction between 
the maintenance men and the ma- 
chine operators.” 

In discussing ingredient quality 
controls, Roland Selman, R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, St. Louis, Mo., 


quirements as suited to a particular 
bakery. 
Tribute To Quality Control 

He paid tribute to the quality con- 
trol laboratories in flour mills but 
felt that use of the advisory special- 
ist was a more practical way to get 
uniform flour. He suggested that 
when a flour is once chosen the baker 
should stick to it, since jumping 
around causes trouble because it 
doesn’t give the production depart- 
ment time to learn to handle the 
flour, “making it impossible to pro- 
duce a uniform loaf of bread.” 

Mr. Selman suggested that a baker 
should have all flour malted at the 
mill so the bakery would not have 
to worry about it and he also sug- 
gested that all blending be done at 
the mill. He advocated an outside 
source which could check on the mill- 
er and see that the ingredients de- 
sired by the baker are actually de- 
livered. Suggesting that the baker 


should not overemphasize analysis re- 
ports, Mr. Selman said they are in 
his opinion no longer too important 
in governing baking characteristics 
of a flour. 

Some of the engineers disagreed 
with Mr. Selman’s advice about keep- 
ing only one flour in the bakery, 
pointing out instances in which their 
production would have broken down 
if they had not been able to turn 
to other varieties of flour in the plant 
and blend them on short notice. 

Saying that the baking industry 
in past has been more of an art 
than a science, each baker develop- 
ing his own standards of quality, B. 
Marlo Dirks, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, described a plastic em- 
bedment of crust samples for use as 
a guide to crust color standardization. 

He suggested its value to a student, 
apprentice baker or salesman and 
said that other uses might be dis- 
covered later. 

Mr. Dirks suggested that it might 
even be an advertising gimmick since 
printed copy could be embedded into 
the plastic. To date his experiments 
have been confined to crust samples 
with crumb samples not working out 
satisfactorily. 

With the cost of each sample ap- 
proximating $2.50, Mr. Dirks felt that 
with quantity production the cost of 
plastic material and work might be 
brought down to as low as $1 for 
each 3-in. circle of material. 

The value of precise production 
controls was the concluding paper on 
the morning session, delivered by 
Clarence D. Ferrell, Paniplus Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Ferrell recommended precision 
at every state of production, since 
people play a great part and there 
are so many factors beside the hu- 
man element which can interfere 
with quality production. He suggest- 
ed that no fluctuation of quality be 
allowed in materials and a constant 
temperature of ingredients main- 


tained without variance. He suggest- 


ed that water must be temperature 
controlled and the fermentation in 
mixing rooms controlled 24 hours a 
day, saying that if controls are turned 








PACKAGING PROGRESS — Considerable progress was reported in a year 
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off the initial doughs will not be 
of top quality when production gets 
under way again. He advocated the 
checking of all scales daily. 

Mr. Ferrell said that it was Vital 
to establish and maintain correct 
levels of mixing, hydration or abso 
tion, levels of oxidizing materials, 
and fermentation. He advocated the 
use of timers and recording devices 
to help operators get the most out 
of their machines. 

In regard to mixing, he recom. 
mended the discharge of the dough 
15 seconds ahead of total mix anq 
pointed out that the time after clean. 
up should be the standard mixing 
guide, since if a ten minute mix 
without regard to cleanup were 
scheduled, some doughs might be sub. 
standard because cleanup might take 
eight minutes, but also might take 
from 7% to 9 minutes. 

He emphasized the importance of 
training people so that they would 
be conscious of the necessity for 
rigid control in all phases of pro- 
duction. 


Containers, Skit on 
Production Problems 


Attract Attention 


Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, the meeting chair- 
man, introduced the session chairman 
for the afternoon, Arthur Trausch, 
Jr., Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
Towa. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Lawrence Pile, Hough Bakeries, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He talked on the ad- 
vantages of foil and paper baking 
containers as opposed to reused bak- 
ing pans. In introducing his subject, 
Mr. Pile said that there is no innova- 
tion which has the answer to all the 
baker’s problems, and that the’ con- 
sumer must be the final judge. 

In his discussion of sheet metal bak- 
ing pans, he said that they have been 
used for many years by bakers and 
have proven satisfactory. He said that 
special shapes can be had if they are 
needed. 

In giving the advantages of foil 
pans. he said “their use allows a baker 
to make products not formerly pos- 
sible. even though the cost of an ex- 
pendable baking container is some- 
what alarming to the uninitiated.” In 
pointing out further advantages, he 
said that foil pans and containers can 
take advertising printed on an area, 
they virtually eliminate cripples, re- 
quire no washing, the capital is not 
tied up in pans, the heat transfer is 
good. Other factors include the fact 
that the housewife is given a good 
container to warm over the baked 
items, there is less sweating when 
the baked goods are taken from the 
oven and sanitation is improved in 
most instances. 

In summing up his presentation, 
Mr. Pile said that all of the advan- 
tages of a foil pan do not mean that 
re-use baking pans are on their way 
out. He savs that some items bake 
better in such pans. He listed car- 
melized pecan rolls, butter rings. 
some cakes and cupcakes. Foil, he 
said, is not yet suitable for bread 
baking. 

In the next presentation. Henry 
Montminy, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., and Ralph Herman, 


by the Inter-Industry Bakery Package Committee, shown at the top in this 
illustration during its recent Chicago meeting. The picture at the bottom 
shows the progress of the group in reducing the number of standard bakery 
packages for wiener rolls and hamburger buns from the “chaos” of 732 dif- 
ferent sizes to the “common sense” of 34 recommended sizes. In addition to 
package simplification, the committee is seeking to help the baking industry 
merchandise better by the proper use of packaging and display. 


emphasized that “flour is probably 
the most troublesome of all ingredi- 
ents used in the bakery today.” 

It was his opinion that the baker 
should select the proper kind of flour 
and urged that the baker call in spe- 
cialists to determine individual re- 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., starred in a skit to introduce 
a problem to the audience so that it 
could be solved from the floor. With 
Mr. Herman acting as the production 
superintendent and Mr. Montminy 4s 
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a foreman, it was disclosed that their 
pakery had the problem of runaway 
doughs. The white bread doughs 
would run away in the proof box. 
After the problem was presented, the 
audience was asked for solutions. 

Some of the audience contributions 
were as follows: 

1. Check the time and tempera- 


ture. 

2. Warm pans might be the prob- 
| Check the temperature of the 
proof box and automatic valves. 

4, Check the humidity. 

5. Make sure the employee in the 
dough room is following the proper 
formula. 

6. Start at the beginning and 
check ingredients, formulation, scal- 
ing, mixing time, temperatures. 

7. Are you sure salt is being used? 

8. Check thermometers. 

9. What is the chlorination of 
water being used? 

10. Are employees being given 
adequate supervision ? 

The mechanization of pu!llman bread 
production was shown by H. E. Hilde- 
brand, Continental Baking Co., Chi- 
cago. Production of this type of loaf, 
said Mr. Hildebrand, like any other 
variety product, “has caused bakers 
plenty of grief.” Some, he said, have 
used this as a loss leader since they 
found it impossible to produce it and 
sell at a profit. He said this could be 
by-passed by mechanizing to reduce 
labor costs and make _ production 
easier. 

In preparing for mechanization, he 
said a major problem was a pan de- 
lidder. Another problem was a non- 
warping lid. After these two factors 
were cared for, virtually all steps of 
pullman bread production can be 
mechanized. By the use of slides, he 
showed pullman bread being produced 
mechanically with the product mov- 
ing along the production line. The 
system of mechanization, he said, al- 
lows for different length loaves. 

Robert Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, Cal.. in his discussion of 
yeast raised doughnuts, told of a pro- 
cedure to estimate the fat absorptions 
in doughnuts. He began by establish- 
ing a correlation between frying and 
the weight of the doughnut. The 
amount of water in the doughnut, he 
said, is determined by the method of 
cooking. In the final analysis, he in- 
dicated a gain in weight in a dough- 
nut means a loss of moisture and a 
gain in fat in the frying process. The 
loss in moisture is determined by the 
heat treatment. Therefore, the fat 
absorption is equal to the loss of 
moisture plus the gain in weight. In 
his experiments, the fat absorption of 
four doughnuts was 23 grams. 

Knowledge of the fat absorption of 
doughnuts is important, Mr. Nicolait 





ATBI MEETING 


CHICAGO — A meeting of the 
board of directors of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
March 8 during the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers meeting. Carl 
W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., ATBI president, 
presided at the meeting with the as- 
sistance of Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
ATBI secretary-treasurer. Plans of 
the organization for a service pro- 
sram at the 1955 Baking Industry 
Exposition in Atlantic City were the 
main topic of discussion. 
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BREW FERMENTS—Getting down to bakery production 
topics, the afternoon session March 7 was devoted to a 
discussion of the various brew fermentation processes and 
their specific applications in the bakery. Left to right 
above are those featured on the panel: L. J. Todhunter, 
L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver, Colo., session chairman; 
Richard C. Choi, American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
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speaking on factors influencing brew fermentation; Lois 
Cole, Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Denver, on 
sanitation aspects; L. F. Marnett, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, reporting on a preference survey, and Clif- 
ton Scarborough, Borden Co., Gatlinburg, Tenn., on the 
use of brew ferments in variety production. The session 
attracted considerable attention. 





pointed out, since fat is an important 
cost factor in the production of 
doughnuts and is also related to taste 
appeal. In his experiments, he found 
that the size and shape of a dough- 
nut are related to its fat absorption. 
Although larger doughnuts absorb 
more fat, they do not absorb fat in 
increased direct proportion to the in- 
crease in size. He also found that an 
increase in glaze means more fat 
absorption and that doughnuts fried 
immediately after preparation, called 
young doughnuts, absorb more fat. 

The final event of the afternoon 
was an interview of a visitor from 
another country. Jack Devanny, Lin- 
coln, Ill., presented Alfonso Velasco, 
of Mexico City. Mr. Velasco, a Mexi- 
can baker, told of conditions of the 
baking industry in Mexico. 


Plea for Quality 
Draws Applause; 


Cookies Reviewed 


“The subject of quality of product is 
so important to the baking industry 
that it bears all the repetition we 
have given it—it is the hub of the 
wheel and all other factors merely 
spokes—the foundation of our busi- 
ness,” Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., said to open the 
morning program March 10. 

“The baking industry as a whole 
does not bake the quality of product 
that gets more and more people to 
buy every year. The baking industry 
takes refuge in the fact that its foods 
are high calorie when the plain un- 
varnished truth is that our products 
are not good enough to compete with 
other foods,” Mr. Jacobi emphasized. 
“We still haven’t learned the lesson 
that it is quality that counts.” 

“The subject is so important we 
should write a bakers’ Bible around it 
and live by its tenets in our business 
lives,” Mr. Jacobi said. “It is so im- 
portant it is the hub of the wheel 
and all other factors merely spokes. 
It is a foundation on which every suc- 
cessful baking business is built. 

“But that word quality is probably 
the most abused and misused word 
in the bakers vocabulary,” he con- 
tinued. “We use the word constantly 
but seldom do anything about it. All 
talk and little action.” Saying that 
the word is given lip service all over 
the country but evidently not much 
else, Mr. Jacobi said that “‘talk to any 
baker and he will unhesitatingly tell 


you that he bakes nothing but the 
finest products, and yet his baking 
practices don’t seem to bear him out.” 

Mr. Jacobi used the per capita con- 
sumption of foods as a whole and of 
wheat flour in particular to show 
that “the baking industry as a whole 
does not turn out the kind of prod- 
ucts that make for greater consump- 
tion year after year.” 

Although mentioning that cost fac- 
tors and ways and means of control- 
ling ever-increasing costs are impor- 
tant and should be discussed by bak- 
ers, Mr. Jacobi said “most of us seem 
to be getting into the frame of mind 
where we are cost conscious almost 
to the exclusion of all else. 


Deplores Cost Shortcuts 


“Our first thought is how much 
will it cost—how can I make it 
cheaper—can I get a machine to do it 
—can I take shortcuts? There is a 
great danger in this philosophy be- 
cause we are apt to lose sight of the 
most important factor in our business 
— ‘outstanding quality.’ Our first 
consideration should always be—to- 
day, tomorrow and always — how 
can I make it better, not how can I 
make it cheaper?” 

“Sometimes I wonder also whether 
we people, we, the baking industry, 
realize that quality—real outstanding 
quality is the broad highway, the 
road that leads to profits. High qual- 
ity means a high volume of sales and 
high volume of sales has a tendency 
to reduce the cost of doing business. 
Believe me, this is so. It is a matter 
of record that the most successful 
bakers, the ones showing the greatest 
profit, are the ones baking the finest 
products. 

“Many times I’ve wondered why we 
don’t realize our salvation as an in- 
dustry lies in constantly improving 
our products. Why don’t we bake 
more appetizing things? I know of so 
many bakers who honestly try to 
bake superior products and who 
would like to be proud of what they 
produce. Somehow or other, these 
bakers seem to miss the boat some- 
where along the line and their prod- 
ucts fall just a little short of being 
really good. Sometimes I wonder if 
we know what good quality really is 
or are we so accustomed to mediocre 
goods that we accept this for the 
real thing? Could it be we are so 
smug in our ivory towers, we take 
quality for granted and don’t bother 
to find out?” 

There are several specific steps to 
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be taken if real quality is desire?, 
Mr. Jacobi said: 

Attitude: It must be the avowed 
purpose of the entire organization 
from top management to the lowliest 
porter to produce only the best. 

Accept Criticism: Not only accept 
it, but go out and look for it. Unless 
there is criticism, either good or bad, 
regarding your products or policies, 
you won’t know the condition of your 
business until it may be too late. 

Ingredients: Nothing but the best 
will do. Set a standard for each ingre- 
dient and never deviate from it. Don’t 
ever be tempted by a cheap price to 
take in ingredients if there is some 
doubt about their acceptability. In 
case of doubt the ingredient in ques- 
tion should not be used. It is not in 
the books to build a successful busi- 
ness through cheap buying practices. 

Uniformity: “Possibly the greatest 
aid to quality is uniformity of prod- 
uct and I mean uniformly good, not 
uniformly bad. To a customer uni- 
formity means that she can depend 
upon our product being good every 
time she buys anything in our stores.” 

The speaker characterized attitude, 
criticism and ingredients as the most 
important part of building quality in 
a bakery product. Later, in answer to 
questions from the floor, Mr. Jacobi 
pointed out that he would not recom- 
mend any mechanization to a greater 
degree than the product itself would 
stand, saying that it is still necessary 
to use hand work for quality bakery 
foods. 

Oscar McGee, American Molasses 
Co., New York, in the discussion of 
“Soft Cookies,” defined his subject by 
saying that “a soft cookie is any one 
that is not crisp or hard.” 

Within this broad field, Mr. McGee 
pointed out, the popular types today 
are the drop type which usually has 
a filling carrying an equal amount of 
sugar and flour, the sugar molasses 
or date cookie variety which is only 
limited by the imagination of the 
baker, the shortbread type and the 
macaroon type. 

He defined each of the varieties 
briefly, pointing out that many of 
them do not lend themselves to 
straight line production but recogniz- 
ing that some bakers are making 
satisfactory products through mech- 
anization. He said that soft winter 
wheat unbleached flour with a pro- 
tein high enough to carry a consider- 
able amount of sugar is necessary, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Crop News Dominates Prices 


Early April flour markets were 
dominated by an attitude of watch- 
ing and waiting because of the num- 
ber of uncertainties surrounding price 
developments. In fact, the month of 
March was marked by quite erratic 
wheat price movements which tended 
to limit flour buyers’ interest in re- 
plenishing supplies needed in the 
weeks ahead. Markets were infilu- 
enced considerably by weather de- 
velopments, as they usually are dur- 
ing this period. Prices, although not 
subject to drastic change, literally 
changed with the weather—respond- 
ing with advances when reports of 
dust storms were circulated and with 
declines when moisture was received 
in the southwestern winter wheat 
belt. 

Another influence, although appar- 
ently given less weight in market ap- 
praisals than might be expected, was 
statistical information that pointed 
to tightness in “free” wheat supplies 
before new crop wheat becomes avail- 
able in June. To a large degree, these 
two principal market influences—the 
weather and the o'd crop supply out- 
look—will remain dominant in the 
market picture during April and May. 
Importance of the export outlook has 
declined this crop year because prac- 
tically all wheat moving in export 
trade is coming from government sup- 
plies. Since this demand does not 
compete with domestic demand for 
wheat in normal cash marketing 
channels. and since such dealings 
have little impact on futures, an in- 
crease in wheat exports this crop 
year has had little market influence. 


Buying Not Urgent 


For Many in Trade 


Most bakery flour buyers during 
January and February made com- 
mitments for forward needs extend- 
ing well into the current period, and 
fill-in buying since that time has ex- 
tended the contract balances for 
many of them through April and in 
some cases through May. Thus, a 
good portion of the trade has been 
able to ride out the price uncertain- 
ties of recent weeks without feeling 
urgent need for replenishing supplies. 
Unless some very sharp price move- 
ment gets under way. market observ- 
ers feel that buying for many bakers 
will be on a hand-to-mouth basis un- 
til new crop values are established. 
Another influence on lighter flour 
buying, although not positively veri- 
fied, is the apparent slacking off in 
baked goods sales which has made 
flour stocks and contracts last longer 
than anticipated. 


Conditions in S. W. 
Vary Considerably 


Periods of high winds and soil- 
blowing have alternated with rain 
and snowstorms in the Southwest, 
and the condition of the crop in early 


ering of wheat farmers in the terri- 
tory, according to one prominent crop 
bulletin. This difference can be traced 
right back to the erratic, spotted 
and generally very meager rainfall 
throughout the major wheat areas. 
In the eastern portion of the area, 
winter moisture has been generally 
favorable to the crop, but western 
parts of the area have experienced 
much poorer conditions. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that 
nearly 2 million acres of land were 
damaged in the severe storms of 
March 10-11, bringing the total land 
damage since November to about 7 
million acres. The possibility of fur- 
ther losses is still present, which con- 
tributes to market uncertainty. 


Tightness in "Free" 
Supply Still Seen 


Through most of the crop year, 
forecasts have been made that “free” 
supplies of wheat would be pinched 
because of the heavy participation of 
farmers in the loan program. No big 
surge in prices has been necessary to 
attract sufficient wheat to market, 
although the May futures deliveries 
are considerably higher than the July 
futures, which reflect the new crop 
price ideas. Current statistics still 
point to a tight supply situation. For 
example, the USDA estimates that 
supplies of wheat for export, milling 
and carryover totaled 1,212 million 
bushels on March 1. More than 428 
million bushels were under loan and 
the USDA owned 662 million bushels 
on that date, making a total of 1,090 
million bushels removed from the do- 
mestic supply except at prices well 
above the current market. The ap- 
parent “free” supply of 122 million 
bushels was well below the amount 
expected to be needed for making 
flour, for spring wheat seed and to 
fill the supply pipeline until new 
wheat appears on the market. Cash 
wheat prices, to a degree, have re- 
flected this prospect at Kansas City. 
If statistics prove even nearly cor- 
rect, there is a possibility of further 
advances. Kansas City cash wheat 
was up 2@3%¢ bu. in the month just 
ended. 


USDA Actions May 


Influence Values 


Two actions by the USDA in early 
April were still being weighed for 
their possible influence on prices. 
First, USDA announced that it had 
decided to increase the “set-aside” 
of wheat from 400 million bushels to 
500 million bushels. This means that 
this portion of its inventory will not 
be considered in determining “nor- 
mal supply” when arriving at the sup- 
port level on the 1956 crop. The move, 
according to some observers, likely 
will prevent a reduction in the sup- 
port rate from the 1955 level of 
8214% of parity. In the other move, 
USDA said it would consolidate its 
inventories of wheat through con- 
current sales of supplies at interior 
points and purchases of stocks at 
terminals or ports. Some possibility 
of increasing market supplies was 
seen in this plan, although details 
had not been worked out. 


Little Over-All 
Change in Month 


Flour prices in early April, after 
several ups and downs in March, 
were within 5¢ sack of the prices pre- 
vailing a month earlier in the South- 
west. Spring wheat flour prices were 
virtually unchanged. What is likely 
to happen to them in the next several 
weeks depends on how the new crop 
develops and how serious the possible 
pinch in old crop supplies actually 
becomes. The first factor is bound up 
in the wind and rain and the second 
in possible slips of the statisticians’ 
pencils. 
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GENERAL DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the directors had de- 
clared a dividend of 15¢ per share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able May 2, 1955 to holders of record 
April 15, 1955. At the Feb. 2, meet- 
ing, the directors declared a regular 
dividend of $2 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1955 
to the stockholders of record March 
18, 1955. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


April 2 flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 
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General Baking Co. 


Eyes Expansion 


NEW YORK—Possible acquisition 
of two baking firms by the Genera] 
Baking Co. is under study, George L. 
Morrison, president, announced re- 
cently at the company’s annual meet- 
ing. 

One of the firms being considered 
for purchase is located in the South- 
east, he said. The location of the 
second company was not disclosed. 

Some newspapers, in reporting Mr. 
Morrison’s remarks at the meeting, 
referred to the possible acquisitions 
as mergers. A spokesman for the 
company emphasized the fact that 
they were not merger actions. State- 
ments made by Mr. Morrison were 
misinterpreted, the spokesman ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Morrison agreed in his reply 
to a stockholder’s question whether 
merger would be a solution to re- 
lieving the problem of several thou- 
sand outstanding shares of non-call- 
able cumulative preferred stock. His 
remarks concerning this matter were 
mistakenly associated with the an- 
nouncement of the acquisition study. 

It was pointed out that the bak- 
ing firm’s policy in reducing excess 
costs is to expand in regions where 
profit margins are better. General 
Baking is continually seeking op- 
portunities to lower these excess 
costs, Mr. Morrison said, by consoli- 
dating operations in those areas with 
high costs and low profits. 

New England was mentioned as a 
high cost, low profit area. Some of 
the baking firm’s operations have 
been condensed or combined in this 
area in line with the cost reduction 
program. 
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Fuller Co. Sets Up 


Direct Sales System 


CATASAUQUA, PA. — The Fuller 
Co. of Catasauqua, manufacturer of 
conveying systems and other indus- 
trial equipment, a General American 
Transportation Corp. subsidiary, has 
announced that the Fred D. Pfening 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, is no longer 
representing Fuller as distributor of 
equipment for the baking industry. 
Instead, Fuller will serve its custo 
mers in the baking field directly. 

For industrial bakeries, Fuller now 
offers a full line of bulk handling 











equipment, including the Airveyor 
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ASBE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 59) 
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since the flour is the most important 
single ingredient in soft cookie pro- 
duction. 

In regard to sugar Mr. McGee 

inted out that the size of the 

nule of the sugar has considerable 
to do with the spread of the cookie. 
Powdered sugar gives very little 
spread but if added spread is needed 
a small amount of the sugar can be 
held out until one minute before the 
end of the mixing time. 

He also said that shortening bal- 
ance has a great deal to do with keep- 
ing quality and emphasized the value 
of tempering the shortening as well 
as any other ingredients if necessary. 

In passing, he mentioned that mo- 
lasses is a flavor and if it does not 
taste good its use should be suspect 
in the product. He also mentioned 
that salt is an important flavor in 
itself and also accentuates the flavor 
of other ingredients. He cautioned 
against mixing so long that the fat 
or shortening would start to work out 
of the dough. 

Mr. McGee distributed several 
formulas of cookies which are avail- 
able from his office or the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 

Varieties of uniced finished cakes 
were discussed by John Harper, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Harper emphasized that pos- 
sibilities for uniced cakes are found 
in every variety of cake batter, with 
some of the more popular ones in his 
market being upsidedown cakes, 
crunch rings, lemon flavored cheddar 
cheese layer cakes and chocolate chip 
cakes. 

In making the variety such as the 
cheddar cheese layer, for instance, 
Mr. Harper would pan out the cake 
batter and then sprinkle shaved sharp 
cheddar cheese on top of the yellow 
cake batter itself before baking— 
chocolate chips can also be treated in 
this fashion. 

He suggested that some cakes be 
baked in foil as a merchandising aid 
so that they can be heated before 
serving. 

“Almost any type of yellow, white 
or chocolate formula can be used for 
a pound slab or loaf type cake,” Mr. 
Harper said. “A macaroon cookie mix 
can be put on prior to baking also 
for a very attractive cake.” He char- 
acterized the foam type cakes as 
some of the more useful uniced varie- 
ties as well as specialty cakes. 

In the specialty cakes there are 
such varieties as the butterscotch 
apple cake and cheese cakes and nut 
and fruit varieties with 100 or more 
varieties available in between. He 
said they are well suited as carriers 
for toppings, “but sometimes the 
formula has to be tightened up a lit- 
tle bit so that the toppings will re- 
main on the batter.” He cautioned 
that coconut burns readily and con- 
sequently must be handled carefully. 

Mr. Harper also pointed to the 
need to condition dried fruits before 
using them as toppings or in batters. 

“Cakes, like cookies, are still bak- 
ing after they leave the oven, and one 
more round often spells the difference 
between a properly baked cake and a 
thick crusted one. 

“Stressing quality, I should also 
emphasize that if you have a poor 
batter, adding all the nuts and fruit 
in the shop ‘to it won’t improve the 
product.” 

Very often the basic fundamentals 
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of baking are overlooked by experi- 
enced men, Myron T. Sadler, Basic 
Food Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga., 
pointed out in his discussion of icings, 
how to select, prepare and apply 
them. 

Packaging, the method of delivery, 
mixing and application all have their 
effect on icing, Mr. Sadler said. 

“Remember that the first impres- 
sion is what counts—you eat the 
icing first and its effect is most lin- 
gering.” He pointed out that the 
variety of icings is unlimited but that 
the local market very often deter- 
mines what icing should be put on a 
particular variety of cake. He said 
that most icings can be put on by 
machine, knife or hand, with butter 
cream icing by far the most useful 
type, followed by the glossy fudge 
type, the thin pouring type and the 
seafoam or marshmallow type. 

Stressing the importance of eye 
and taste appeal, Mr. Sadler men- 
tioned to the listening engineers that 
they were not in the best position to 
choose an icing; the average con- 
sumer should do it. He suggested the 
use of a test panel of representa- 
tives, customers or female shop work- 
ers and cautioned the bakers against 
trying more than three or four varie- 
ties of icing at one time. 

E. M. Deck, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, 
Inc., Sherman, Texas, concluded the 
session with an appraisal of the cake 
market and the vital place of quality 
control in cake production. His dis- 
cussion is reproduced in full begin- 
ning on page 22 of this issue. 


Lowering Cake Costs 
Without Quality 
Sacrifice Stressed 


The afternoon session March 10, 
which covered cakes, was called to 
order by the meeting chairman, W. K. 
Swanson, Stroehmann Bros. Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. The session chairman 
was Harry Vernon, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. The first speaker was Don 
Webb, Jr., Pratt-Webb Pies, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who told of the techniques 
of cooking and preparing pie fillings. 

There are four types of fruits suit- 
able for pie fillings, Mr. Webb said: 
Fresh and frozen fruits or canned 
and dried fruits. Canned and dried 
usually are not used because they 
do not give the proper flavor and 
color. The ingredients for pie fillings 
are sucrose, corn syrup, water and 
corn starch. 

There are six steps to the produc- 
tion of pie fillings, he said. They are: 
1. Drain fruit. 2. Add sugar and corn 
syrup to increase the total solids to 
35 or 40%. 3. Bring to a rolling boil. 
4. Add starch and cook. 5. Blend the 
fruit and juice. 6. Cool before filling. 

In cooking cream fillings, eggs and 
milk are added to give body. A pure 
food starch is used for thickening. In 
his discussion of pumpkin, custard 
and cheese fillings, Mr. Webb said 
that pumpkin fillings are very diffi- 
cult to handle. He believes that many 
are spoiled by overbaking. Custard 
fillings are not so difficult if % oz. 
of emulsifier per gallon of filling is 
used. One pound of emulsifier to 50 
lb. cheese filling also is used. In fruit 
fillings, the formula should be bal- 
anced for best results. The formula 
should contain 20 to 40% of total 
dissolved solids. 

Ned Bost, Bost Bakery, Shelby, 
N.C., gave some pound cake produc- 
tion pointers. He introduced his re- 
marks by saying that “the cake in- 
dustry is sick, and that this situation 


stems from the baker’s ideas on cake 
baking. 

“The industry needs stimulation,” 
he said, “and some of this stimulation 
has been felt in the last three years 
by mixes which give the housewife 
in two hours what the baker’s prod- 
uct is expected to be in two days.” 

Quality, he said, is the big need. 
He gave several steps in the produc- 
tion of the pound cake. Some of these 
are: 

1. Be sure the formula is balanced. 

2. Know the ingredients and use 
only top quality ingredients. 

3. Choose the proper cake flour. 

4. Mix for the proper length of 
time. 

5. Use fine granulation sugar. 

6. Use an emulsifying type short- 
ening. ; 

7. Use 10% to 12% nonfat dry 
milk solids. 

8. Use double acting baking pow- 
der, but use a minimum. 

9. Salt helps the flavor. 

10. Make sure that the eggs are 
of the finest quality. 

11. Use plenty of water. 

12. 4% to 6% of corn syrup should 
be introduced in the last mixing 
stage. 

13. Use any type flavoring, but re- 
member that bakers usually use too 
much. 

Mr. Bost gave the formula for a 
pound cake which costs approximate- 
ly 12¢ lb. The formula is as follows: 


= Rare 100% 
Granulated sugar ........ 120% 
OO ae 45% 
Nonfat milk solids ...... 15% 
ME Se cheese hese esc 2.5% 
Baking Powder .......... 1% 
es Sere engans neat os 48% 
bE AAA ae 67% 
ce ONAA SAR 5% 


A richer formula can be obtained 
by increasing the amount of shorten- 
ing and eggs. This gives a better vol- 
ume. This will increase the cost, but 
Mr. Bost said that a baker can get 
the price if the public is given its 
money’s worth. In other pointers, Mr. 
Bost said that he believes most bak- 
ers tend to undermix their cake. Bat- 
ter, when it is being mixed, should 
cover the shoulders of the mixer in 
the mixing bowl. He believes the two- 
stage mixing process should be used. 
The finished batter temperature 
should be 65 to 68° F. 


Low Inventories Suggested 


Inventories should be kept low so 
that ingredients will be fresh. He con- 
cluded by saying that sales will in- 
crease, as well as profits, if bakers 
make what the consumers want. 

John Mollenhauer, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Yonkers, N.Y., was to have 
spoken on lower cake production costs 
without decreased quality. However, 
he changed the title of his talk to 
“Lowering Cake Production Costs 
with Increased Cake Quality.” He 
said that bakers have lowered their 
quality standards during the lush war 
and postwar years because most any- 
thing was acceptable. Another factor 
in the lower quality standards was 
the fast turnover of employees. He 
pointed out too that management ex- 
ercised poor control over employees. 
Inevitably sales declined, he stated. 

The proper way to lower produc- 
tion costs, said Mr. Mollenhauer, is 
to increase productivity and effi- 
ciency. 

“The proper supervision will make 
employees produce and proper sched- 
uling will help the situation. The end 
result will be better products, lower 
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DIET FEATURED 


CHICAGO—The March 15 issue of 
Vogue magazine has a lengthy dis- 
cussion of reducing diets, based on 
studies at Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, New York City, 
according to the Bakers of America 
Program, which says the article is a 
sound medical study and emphasizes 
that people who want to reduce can 
have unlimited butter, jelly, sugar, 
bread, cake for dessert. Diets include 
four or six slices of bread daily. 





production costs, sounder morale and 
better control of products.” 

The production man, observed Mr. 
Mollenhauer, must develop a proprie- 
tary interest in the plant. The ob- 
jectives of production must be as 
follows: All employees must be in- 
terested in the product. Employees 
must be capable and understanding. 
Relations with employees must be 
friendly. Satisfactory performance 
standards must be had. Performance 
must be reviewed. Unsatisfactory 
working conditions must be recog- 
nized. Material shortages should be 
avoided. The plant must be kept neat, 
clean and orderly. A poor product 
must be recognized. One must profit 
by mistakes. Help should be gained 
by everyone including employees and 
superiors. Production should be prop- 
erly scheduled. 

The finer elements of cheese cake 
production were presented by E. M. 
Voorhees, Baker Maid Products, De 
Land, Fla. Stressing the practical 
side, Mr. Voorhees said that bakers’ 
cheese is available in most cities. 
Many bakers and housewives like to 
make cheese cake. Formulas gener- 
ally are flexible enough to accommo- 
date the type of raw material avail- 
able. 

Four kinds of cheese are suitable 
for making cheese cake. They are 
baker’s cheese, cream cheese, Neuf- 
chatel cheese and dehydrated baker’s 
cheese. In most cheese cake work, it 
is the cheese solids which are im- 
portant. In considering the balancing 
of formulas, cheese cake is a product 
which lends itself to a flexible formu- 
lation to give new taste develop- 
ments, he pointed out. 

There are many types of cheese 
cakes—probably as many types as 
there are housewives or bakers. How- 
ever, two general classifications aiv 
the heavy and light cheese cake. The 
heavy types do not use egg whites or 
meringue, while the light ones do, 
Mr. Vorhees said. 

In cheese cake production, using 
meringue, the wet peak is very im- 
portant. In whipping the egg whites, 
the wet peak generally has been 
reached when the meringue will not 
run off the open hand when a handful 
has been picked up. In baking, some 
steam is desirable. The temperature 
should be kept low and constant 
throughout the baking period. With 
regards to pans, they can be many 
sizes and shapes. The pans may be 
lined with crumbs or grease. Oiled 
pans work very well with cheese 
cakes, he said. 

Preceding the final adjournment, 
Mr.-° Swanson, retiring president, 
voiced his pleasure at having been 
président during the preceding year 
and thanked everyone who had helped 
make the year successful. He intro- 
duced the new officers, who assumed 


their posts. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Baking’s Biggest Promotion 
Heads for Record Year 


CHICAGO — Another upturn in 
support of the Bakers of America 
Program “July Is Picnic Month” 
campaign is forecast for this year, 
based on advance inquiries reaching 
the program offices in Chicago. Prep- 
aration of material for the picnic 
promotion is nearing the completion 
stage and the editorial and point-of- 
sale items will be in distribution at 
an early date, headquarters point 
out. 

The picnic campaign has reached 
first place in all food promotions an- 
nually. Grocers have listed it as tops 
in activities which they support. Na- 
tional, regional and local advertisers, 
in a wide range of categories, have 
indicated plans to build their sum- 
mer promotions around the outdoor 
eating theme. 

Hundreds of different types of 
products fit into outdoor eating, but 
the one industry which has an inter- 
est in every outdoor meal is the bak- 
ing industry, E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
points out. 

“No matter what type of food may 
be planned for an outdoor meal, there 
is some baker product which fits in 
naturally,” Mr. Kelley said. “Bread 
or rolls or the many baker desserts 
belong naturally in picnic meals. It 
is to the distinct advantage of every 
baker to support his industry cam- 
paign to the utmost.” 

As in previous years, the program’s 
four-page layout of picnic pictures 
and copy, for use in building special 
newspaper picnic supplements, is the 
backbone of the promotion. The sup- 
plement will be distributed to every 
daily newspaper in the nation and to 
5,000 weeklies. 

Special Supplements 

Last year more than 700 daily 
papers and hundreds of weeklies 
printed picnic material in special 
supplements ranging from two to 20 
pages. 

Sandwich stories, photographs and 
preparation suggestions appear 
throughout. Cakes, pies and other 
sweet goods are also featured. 

Other picnic foods and beverages 
get their fair share of attention, as 
do the many handy picnic equipment 
items—containers, grills, paper prod- 
ucts and sporting products and other 
items. 

“Our purpose is to popularize pic- 
nics and outdoor eating in general,” 
Mr. Kelley said. “While the Sunday 
or vacation time picnic is an Ameri- 
can institution, we are also selling 
the idea that a spontaneous picnic 
in the backyard at any time is fun, 
too. 

“Newspaper picnic supplements are 
a tremendous help in getting our 
ideas across to the public. But the 
supplements depend on advertising 
to cover their additional cost. Manu- 
facturers of related picnic items seem 
to have caught on to this basic eco- 
nomic fact of life faster than have 
the bakers whose promotion it is 
and who have the most to gain. 

“After all, you car. have a picnic 
without a fancy grill, without a bev- 
erage container, without sports gear, 
or without a number of things. But 
what’s a picnic without hot dogs 


and buns, hamburgers and rolls or 
many types of sandwiches? 

“I hope every baker will see fit 
this year to broaden his support of 
the industry’s campaign by heavy 
local emphasis on the whole pro- 
gram.” 

In addition to the supplement, the 
program will supply picnic news 
stories, feature articles and photo- 
graphs to newspapers and wire serv- 
ices before and during the period 
of promotion. Radio and TV stations 
will also receive picnic material. 

Related food item manufacturers 
have been asked to use the “July Is 
Picnic Month” symbol in their na- 
tional advertising during the season. 
In order not to limit use of the 
symbol to July, substitute phrases 
have been worked into the symbol 
making it useable during the entire 
warm weather season. 

The program will have available 
point-of-sale material for use by 
bakers, ad helps and suggested lay- 
outs. 

The success of any campaign is 
measured in terms of sales of prod- 
ucts. To measure the growth of out- 
door eating, a selected list of bakers 
was asked last summer to report 
on sales of wiener and hamburger 
buns, compared with July of 1953. 

These reports showed gains rang- 
ing from 5% to 20% in hamburger 
buns and 3% to 21.5% in wiener 
buns. 

Grocers have reported sales in- 
creases up to 25%. 
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Package Design 
Becomes Valued 
Merchandising Tool 


Package design in this supermarket 
and self service age has progressed 
beyond the status of simply an art ap- 
plication and has become a merchan- 
dising media with far reaching sales 
impact, some observers say. Speaking 
at the New York Advertising Club 
before the Young Lithographers 
Assn., Gerald Stahl, New York in- 
dustrial designer and executive vice 
president of the Package Designers 
Council, pointed out that package de- 
sign keyed to today’s competitive 
trends has “become a complex mer- 
chandising problem requiring a high 
degrees of specialization.” 

The trend to self service in all 
sorts of stores and markets is well 
established, and is growing and ex- 
panding, Mr. Stahl declared. This fact 
puts a teriffic burden on the package 
competing for attention and buying 
interest at the point of sale. For this 
reason, he continued, standards and 
concepts of package design that pre- 
vailed only a few years ago do not 
suffice today. 

Mr. Stahl stated: “When such a 
large portion of sales responsibility is 
being placed on point-of-sale presen- 
tation, and when competition for the 
consumer’s attention and money is 
becoming keener, the packaging no 
longer is confined to the realm of art. 

“Most important, it is a problem of 
sales strategy for the point-of-sale. 


To answer these objectives, art be- 
comes a tool, a means of expression 
that must do far more than please 
the eye. The design answer that can 
have such a vital effect on sales 
comes from expert planning, coordin- 
ation, and execution of ail factors 
affecting point-of-sale merchandis- 
ing.” 

In considering the package, Mr. 
Stahl continued, it is necessary to 
consider the steps taken by the pur- 
chaser in making a selection in the 
store. First, the shopper must see 
the product; second, interest must be 
stimulated; third, confidence estab- 
lished in the product; and last, the 
desire to buy created—all within a 
few seconds of elapsed time. This 
sales response, it was pointed out, 
is largely emotional. 

To catch attention, to make 
people “see” it, Mr. Stahl said, the 
package must have impact inherent 
in the design. Then it must immedi- 
ately follow up with a dynamic sales 
message—presented as pictorially as 
possible in fewest words—telling the 
shopper why the product should be 
bought, why it is needed or wanted. 

Now, confidence in the product has 
to be inspired, which means that the 
impact of the design must be backed 
up with dignity and good taste, and 
be esthetically pleasing. As a final 
factor, all elements of the package 
must be combined so that the whole 
effect is so “emotionally stimulating 
that it becomes as nearly irresistible 
as possible, tempting, desirable, at- 
tractive.” It should “inspire people 
to reach for it, examine it, and want 
it without stopping to analyze the 
reasons for the reaction.” 

This kind of packaging, Mr. Stahl 
concluded, requires “planning, study, 
experience, and unusual creative 
imagination.” Return on the invest- 
ment, however, can be huge. “Ameri- 
cans today are buying on impulse. We 
are in a supermarket age. We can be 
sold,” he concludes. 
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TV Programs Prove 
Valuable Aid 


Millions of viewers of television 
programs across the nation have 
learned of the nutritional values jn 
and new uses for bakery foods dur- 
ing the past six months. 

The use of television as a means 
of providing educational matter on 
bakery foods has been stepped up 
steadily in the activities of the Bak- 
ers of America Program. 

Personal appearances have been 
made by members of the field staff 
of the consumer service department 
on 37 different television programs 
since last September and the nutri- 
tionists are booked for additional 
appearances in the months ahead. 

Short films produced by the pro- 
gram have had reported uses total- 
ing 321 in the past six months, and 
some stations have not advised of 
“repeat” use. 

In addition, the three short films 
have been used 128 times in meet- 
ings—educators, school classes, clubs 
and so on. 

The first film in the program series 
—‘“Keep Your Balance” featuring Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, head of the Bureau 
of Nutrition, New York City, is near- 
ing the 200 mark in use. The sec- 
ond “Facts or Fancy in Food” is up 
to 143 and the third, “Including 
Breakfast” has just crossed the 100 
mark. 

The field nutritionists have been 
interviewed on a variety of subjects 
related to the baking industry and 
have produced demonstrations of 
sandwich making, use of bakery 
foods in desserts, and proper bread 
stuffing preparation for poultry. 

For the most part, these personal 
appearances and use of program 
films have been on daytime “home- 
maker” shows with established audi- 
ences. 








EXPERTS DISCUSS BREAKFAST—As part of the Bakers of America 1955 
Good Breakfast promotion Miss Lee Phillip (left), of the “Shopping With 
Miss Lee” show, WBBM-TV, Chicago, featured as recent guests Frank 0. 
Washam, director of the bureau of school lunch rooms, Chicago Public Schools, 
and Mrs. Ellen Semrow, director of consumer service of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. The guests discussed with Miss Lee the importance of sound 
nutrition and breakfast in the daily schedule. Mr. Washam told Miss Lee and 
the television audience that Chicago’s school lunch rooms recently started 
offering breakfast to the city’s 90,000 students, 
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Thomas Kinney 


Thomas Kinney Assumes 
Duties With New 
Bakery Service Firm 


CHICAGO — Thomas Kinney has 
assumed the duties of general man- 
ager of Bakery Engineers, a division 
of Factory Expediter, Inc. The latter 
is a new company designed to serve 
the wholesale and retail bakeries in 
planning, organization and control. 

Bakery Engineers occupies offices 
in the Engineering Bldg., 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Mr. Kinney was formerly a repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory 
for Moreau & Risch, Inc. He an- 
nounces that his firm, in addition 
to providing a consulting service, will 
also deal in several lines of bakery 
equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBA Changes Room Plan 
For June Convention 


BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. has devised a new procedure 
for hotel reservations and pre-regis- 
tration this year for its 34th spring 
convention, to be held at Equinox 
House, Manchester, Vt., June 11-14. 

Applications for hotel reservations 
will be handled by the association, 
and should be returned to the associ- 
ation with the pre-registration blanks. 
Those who are not .on the associa- 
tion’s mailing list have been request- 
ed to contact the association’s head- 
quarters for the necessary forms. 

The New England Bakers Assn. 
will have sole occupancy of the Equi- 
nox House for the period of its con- 
vention. Reservations may be made 
for arrival June 11, and rooms will 
be assigned with preference given as 
to date of reservation receipt. 

Association secretary is Robert E. 
Sullivan, NEBA, Hotel Lenox, 51 Ex- 
eter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD DIVIDEND CUT 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Ward Baking Co. declared a 
dividend of 25¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable April 1, 1955 to 

rs of record March 18, 
1955. The regular dividend of $1.37% 
per share was declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, 1955 to 

rs of record March 18, 
1955. The chairman of the board, 
Faris R. Russell, stated that “in view 
of reduced earnings the directors be- 
it to be prudent to limit to 
the dividend on the Common 
stock for this current quarter.” Prev- 
ious quarterly payments were 45¢. 
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West Virginia Bakers 
Announce Change 


In Convention Dates 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W.VA.—A change in the convention 
dates of the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn. has been announced by Paul 
Cole, Cole Baking Co., Bluefield, 
president of the group. The new dates 
will be July 17-20. 

Mr. Cole said the new dates will 
eliminate crowded facilities which 
would have resulted from a conflict- 
ing convention at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 
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Durkee Demonstration 


DENVER—Some 700 wholesale, re- 
tail, hotel and institutional bakers 
attended the baking demonstration 
held in the Shirley-Savoy hotel, Den- 
ver, recently. The event was spon- 
sored by Durkee Famous Foods. 

The Durhee staff included Frank 
Clegg, sales supervisor; John Ditmar, 
service department; U. V. Lioyd, 
Westco Products service demonstra- 
tor, Los Angeles; and Robert Carpen- 
ter, Interstate Brokerage Co., Den- 
ver. Also present was G. N. Bruce, 
Durkee manager at Chicago. 
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German Bread Congress 
Lists U.S. Speakers 


DETMOLD, GERMANY — Several 
speakers from the U.S. and Canada 
are slated to address the 3rd Interna- 
tional Bread Congress in Hamburg, 
May 31-June 3, 1955. Details have 
now been released by the Associa- 
tion of Cereal Research, organizers 
of the Congress. 

The lengthy program is divided 
into sections taking in milling tech- 
nology, grain breeding and standard- 
ization, research, analytical methods, 
storage, nutrition and baking meth- 
ods. Other speakers will come from 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Britain, 
France, Finland, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Turkey. 

Included on the roster of speakers 
are Dr. Betty Sullivan, research di- 
rector and vice president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. W. 
Brabender and T. A. Rozsa of the 
technical department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine.; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
and Dr. M. Milner, both of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
and Dr. L. Zeleny, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. From Canada will 
come Dr. G. N. Irvine, Board of 
Grain Commissioners; Dr. A. G. O. 
Whiteside, a government official and 
Dr. Sven Young, Canada Packers, 
Ltd. 











MOTHER’S DAY — Posters such as 
the one shown above are bringing 


home the traditional place of cake as ~ 


a Mother’s Day gift. The poster above 
is available from the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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NEW YORK RETAIL BAKERS MEET 


(Continued from page 10) 





were urged to “instill quality minded- 
ness in all personnel.” 

In connection with the use of 
flavors, the bakers were told to bring 
out the flavor of the ingredients used, 
use the best flavor he can buy, and 
use it sparingly. 

High Profit Items 

One final bit of counsel offered by 
the panel was that bakers should 
produce and push more items the 
housewife can’t compete with as 
they are generally high profit items. 

The production panel consisted of 
Frank O’Connor, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; Fred Scharer, Tully 
Bakery, Tully, N.Y.; Richard Kopp, 
Durkee’s Famous Foods, New York, 
and John Selig, Holliday Bakery, 
Freeport, N.Y., with Paul Miklusak, 
Royal Bakery, Bronx, N.Y., acting 
as moderator. 

The management session touched 
on such basic topics as depreciation, 
maintenance, raw material costs, 
pricing and the value of information 
secured from salesmen calling on the 
bakeries. However, the principal sub- 
ject of discussion was introduced at 
the question-and-answer session fol- 
lowing the panel presentations. 

The question hinged on the problem 
of whether state legislation limiting 
the work week and work day were 
preferable to an educational approach 
to the problem. 
~ In an open discussion it was agreed 
that to make the industry more at- 
tractive to youngsters, continuous 
progress and development was need- 
ed to keep apace with other fields 
of endeavor, and progress could not 
be created through legislation. The 
consensus was that “working condi- 
tions in our industry will improve 
even more by educational efforts than 
by compulsion.” 

This basic reasoning was followed 
through in the form of a recommen- 
dation at the general business session 
concluding the convention. 


Management Panel 

Some of the more quotable obser- 
vations offered by the panelists in 
their brief talks included the sugges- 
tions that “depreciation is not only 
a bookkeeping function, it should be 
a guide for determination of costs”; 
“negligence in replacing old equip- 
ment results in higher costs’; “raw 
material costs in retail baking should 
vary between 35 and 40%. Below 
35% means poor quality, over means 
losses”; “We should not overprice, 
neither should we undeprice. Set fair 
standards for your own use by study- 
ing your own cost figures and watch 
for changes continuously,” and “a 
good deal of help can be obtained 
from salesmen calling on bakeries. 
They have a lot of valuable informa- 
tion which they are always eager to 
pass along.” 

The management panel consisted 
of Roger Sherman, Joseph Middleby, 
Jr., Inc., Boston; Frank Seelinger, 
Procter & Gamble, New York; Noel 
B. Warren, Electrik Maid Bakery, 
Schenectady, N.Y., and Joseph Stern, 
Scribner & Miller, N.Y., with Peter 
Braida, secretary of the New York 
State Assn. of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., acting as moderator. 

Opening the convention program, 
William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, president of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, key- 
note speaker, presented an inspiring 
address comparing the four colors of 
the rainbow with four basic human 
qualities needed for success in life, 


business and everyday relations. 

In a presentation calling for “less 
dreaming about somewhere over a 
rainbow and more work to bring it 
to us,” the ARBA president outlined 
work, play, love and worship as the 
fundamental ingredients for a suc- 
cessful, well-rounded personal and 
business life. 

In the sincere style of this well 
known personality in the baking in- 
dustry, sprinkled with good humor, 
Mr. Thie called for “dignity in work,” 
a proper balance of work and play, 
and the understanding that ‘“‘we must 
satisfy the spirit within us—we need 
a sense of faith and direction.” 

In conclusion he stated that “the 
rainbow needs proper color balance 
for its beauty and we need proper 
balance of qualities in our lives.” 

One of the features of the conven- 
tion was the “Parade of Holidays,” 
offering a series of individual displays 
with materials for the units furnished 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America display department. The 12 
miniature windows featuring holiday 
baked goods and displays were: 


Valentine’s Day—General Mills, Inc. 
Fathers’ Day—National Yeast Co. 


St. Patrick’s Day — Procter & 
Gamble 

Easter Sunday — Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

Independence Day — Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 


Lenten Season—Standard Brands, 

Inc. 

Halloween — Kallfelz Bros. Baking 

Co., Inc. 

Thanksgiving—Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Mothers’ Day — Three specially 

wrought cakes 

New Year’s Day — Swift & Co. 
Washington’s Birthday — Flower 

City Bakers Supply Co. 

Christmas Season — Durkee’s Fa- 
mous Foods. 

Other special events on the pro- 
gram included the president’s recep- 
tion, annual banquet and dance, 
luncheons, a clambake and specially 
programmed activities for the ladies. 


Officers Elected 

Walter G. Bauer, Bauer’s Famous 
Bakery, Brooklyn, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Assn. of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Inc. at 
the annual business session conclud- 
ing the convention. He _ replaces 
Charles Vogel, Vogel’s Bakery, Utica. 

Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, 
Rochester, was named first vice presi- 
dent; Paul Miklusak, Royal Bakery, 
Bronx, was elected second vice presi- 
dent, and Charles Schutz, Schutz 
Home Bakery, Buffalo became third 
vice president. Carl Stock, Stock’s 
Bakery, Brooklyn, was reelected 
treasurer of the association. Peter J. 
Braida, New York, is secretary of the 
group. 

The 60th annual convention of the 
New York State Assn. of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers, Inc. will be held 
in Brooklyn in 1956. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Materials Handling 


Conference, Show Set 


CHICAGO—New systems of mate- 
rials handling to keep up with the 
growth of automation in plants and 
factories will be discussed at a con- 
ference to be presented by the Ameri- 
can Material Handling Society in 
Chicago May 16-18. 

The show will demonstrate all 
types of handling equipment. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 








April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
Sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” Street, Phila- 
delphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancy, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

April 18-20—P acific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Bedford Springs Hotel, 
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Bedford Springs, Pa.; Sec., Alex V. 
Tisdale, Star Route, Pottstown, Pa. 


Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


April 24-27 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Sans Souci Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 7385 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

April 26-27—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 
518, Montrose, Cal. 

Apr. 30-May 2—Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Cortez Hotel, El Paso, Texas; 
Sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 1-3— Ontario Bakers Assn.; 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto; Sec., 
R. H. Ackert, 77 York St., Toronto 1, 
Can. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 So. Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 14—Utah Retail Bakers Assn.; 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; 
Sec., B. L. Bushman, P.O. Box 2070, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., Clint Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 4-6—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

June 7-8—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, Western Section; 
Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada; Sec., Room 202, 1606 Centre 
St., N., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Equinox House, Manchester, 
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Vt.; Sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exe- 
ter St., Boston, Mass. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8S. C.; Sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N. CG. 


June 15-18—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-12—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 11-13 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Sec., Alex V. Tisdale, 
Star Route, Pottstown, Pa. 

Oct. 29-31 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Hotel Berkeley-Car- 
teret, Asbury Park; Sec., Michael 
Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
Sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Hagaman Bakers, Inc., 


Goes Out of Business 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Financial difficul- 
ties have forced the closing of Hag- 
aman Bakers, Inc., one of the oldest 
bakery firms in the Albany vicinity. 

The company’s cake plant at 300 
Delaware Ave., Delmar, has ceased 
operations. Four retail shops in Al- 
bany have been discontinued by the 
company, but it is planned that two 
of them will be operated under new 
management. 

G. Lansdale Edson, Montpelier, Vt., 
president of the firm, said the com- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements wil] 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.59 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 











RETAIL BAKERY—IN FAST GROWING 
town—two buildings with two upper apts, 
Plenty of room and equipment for whole- 
sale if desired. Owner retiring. $39,000, 
Write Box 112, So. Bellingham, Wash. 





BAKERY WANTED 
nn 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—18x26 GAS ANETS FRYER, 
display rack, 45 icing screens, 1952 model 
60-quart Hobart mixer, bowls, hooks, 
Other small supplies. Used only 6 months, 
Reasonable. R. W. Kimm, 1513 Iowa St. 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

















pany was unable to resolve financial 
difficulties. Mr. Edson is also presi- 
dent of the Crass Baking Co., Mont- 
pelier. 
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Alto Corp. Adds to 
Engineering Staff 

YORK, PA.—The Alto Corp., man- 
ufacturer of roll slicing machinery, 
has announced the appointment of 
Abelardo G. Avila as chief engineer. 

Since 1939 Mr. Avila has been as- 
sociated with Read Standard Corp., 
York, as development engineer. Prior 
to joining Read he was employed by 
the Robinson Manufacturing Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

Mr. Avila is a native of Merida, 
Mexico. He received his engineering 
training at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Troy, N.Y., class of 1925. 
He is a registered professional me- 
chanical engineer. 

This appointment was announced 
by Dale S, Lecrone, vice president of 
Alto Corp. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an. especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 








is approximately $3.55. 
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QUALITY 2? Shop Performance 
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a UNIFOR 
ANALYSIS 7 
Bulk ? 





Serv ice 





What Concerns You Most 
When Buying Flour? 


For the right answers to your Flour 


problems, start today using— 


GOOCH’S BEST 
eerie! FLOURS 





GOMEC AKSARBEN 


The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction with Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 


Service, Inc., now offers: 


J Bulk rail cars are now available for the Specially designed trucks for low cost 
movement of Gooch flours in shuttle bulk flour hauling are being made avail- 
service from the Gooch mill to bakers. able at certain strategic points. 


D Bulk flour terminals are being constructed 4 Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling 
at strategic points to give faster service equipment with a record of proven suc- 
and to provide bulk truck delivery in cess based on actual usage are now 


certain metropolitan areas. 


available to the baking industry. 


"A real service to the baking industry is our only objective" 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 


BPP BALD APD? 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 
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Arrention to little details — 
even small ones—is a mark of superiority of America’s famous planes. Bakers 
find that extra care in AMERICAN FLOURS, too. A lot of “little” things 
—such as extra care in wheat selection, big storage facilities and the like— 
add up to one dig fact .. . that AMERICAN FLOURS have the extra 


quality that makes a topnotch loaf. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 4 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
SALINA, KANSAS 








THE 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


La Grange Flours 
La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 


a century and more of their operation. 














This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S§S 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


“Roche “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 

















SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


MASTERPIECE - 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Ta alii MM. Gelatiers 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
» change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











S W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MEiELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











1570 W. 29th Street 
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milled ~ ith “good” Hour! 




















MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 


Bakers who have used I-H flours for years 
know that there is no match for I-H quality 
when it comes to consistency. They know they 
can depend on a high standard of uniformity 
all the time. And that means many dollars saved 
in shop expense every year. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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HELPS YOUR SULESWEN fm 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 5 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirect- 
ly control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation seen . 

THE AMERICAN BAKER con- ee 
centrates on the large retail bakers — 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 





the baking industry buying power. ‘ 
It contains a wealth of special news These Features Insure Reader Interest: 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
uct or service. lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
Continued preference for THE The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
AMERICAN B AKER is evi- Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
denced by a high renewal sub- : ; 
scription rate. These features pro- Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
vide advertisers consistently strong advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
readership and help create prefer- ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 


ence for your product. Here’s a ; a ; 
ready-made audience of buying Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 


power receptive to your advertis- promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
ing message. YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. The American Baker 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 





and Agricultural Chemicals on 
THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 


Cropure BrancH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. Five sections devoted to 1—Scien- 
tific facts on basic physical chemistry of baking; 2—detailed infor- 
mation on flours, sugars, syrups, shortenings, milk products, egg 
products, water and salt; 3—discussion of the modern principles 
of dough mixing, fermentation, make-up, baking, rye bread produc- 
tion, bread-staling and testing methods; 4—cake baking with de- 
tails on ingredients, flavor, techniques and miscellaneous bakery 
products; 5—bakery equipment of all kinds. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. 
Well recommended by authorities in the field............... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Bakirg, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers............. 2 $8.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
Ch cececicsccscescess PRESS PPAR aie Oda AEE aed 6% <a $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

By P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 

plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 
$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
GUE cc cccccccccccccese Pee er ees ee ee ee $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ............+.++ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
ie Spee. & Writes VO... ook. ec cccccccectecesecrseteve sve $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
DEEL: sb SinicrthidOhGe bw Oin'e anda. bincikieee sn.0b wah eleme xe gma $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS............seeeseeeeeceees $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
NINES a8 F565 es <0 05s 065:01006010040n0 0000 beepekehod $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for..............:eeeeeseeees $7.00 
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By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some.................+.0+ $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
i I ao nea SON Sie Chard s ocho is 4cgddts concn deen eas $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
EE a. oo.dts dc c cab bees seS54ecclbrana couse eoeeieinaer $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
feel PORORTEN WEEK GOR. 20... os cccccscccceceses hémaenbamicnmes $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page Ulustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design... 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Cy GE EET CUED. sso v'vi'es cogacvancbWbkewestsecessceece $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
quality ...... 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 


OM :\-) an -¥/ 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 


(@):1>)4-ae J -Yo)Y| 
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Court Upholds Ruling 
On Cornell Formula 


ALBANY, N.Y. — The Appellate 
Division has upheld, but modified, a 
New York Supreme Court order re- 
stricting a Brooklyn bakery in ad- 
vertising a type of bread made ac- 
cording to a formula developed at 
Cornell University. 

In a unanimous decision the high 
court upheld part of an injunction 
the university had obtained against 
Messing Bakeries. 

The Appellate Division reversed 
the portion of the injunction that 
forebade Messing from using the 
phrase “Cornell Recipe Bread” on 
wrappers of the bread it manufac- 
tured from the formula released by 
the university in 1949 for public 
use. The injunction had said that 
Messing must call the bread ‘Cornell 
Formula Bread.” 

The Appellate Division upheld parts 
of the lower court order that re- 
quired the name of the company be 
printed on the wrapper in letters 
twice as large as those used for the 
name of the bread and that prohibit- 
ed use of the word ‘Cornell’ on any 
pennants or scrolls on the wrapper. 

Justice Francis Bergan wrote in an 
opinion: 

“The theory underlying injunctive 
interference is that an educational 
institution which has won large pub- 
lic prestige by hard effort and at 
high cost ought not, against its will, 
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have its prestige diluted by a com- 
mercial use of its name, suggesting 
connection or benefit to the institu- 
tion from the enterprises.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Atlas Places Memphis 


Plant Into Production 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—One of the 
nation’s largest food emulsifier plants 
went into production at Memphis, 
Tenn., recently, according to a joint 
announcement by the Food Industry 
Division of Atlas Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., and R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y., distributor of Atlas food emulsi- 
fiers to the baking industry. 

Atmul bread emulsifiers, which are 
produced at Atlas plants in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Brantford, Ont., will 
also be made at the new plant at 
Memphis. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


Mallet Purchases Two 
Bakery Supply Firms 


PITTSBURGH — Mallet & Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, announces the 
purchase of two food processing com- 
panies, Max Ams Co., and National 
Almond Products Corp., both of 
Brooklyn. 

Relocation of all operational and 
manufacturing facilities of the two 
companies to a newly acquired 75,000 
sq. ft. plant in Pittsburgh has been 
completed and processing has been 
resumed. A staff of research and en- 
gineering specialists will augment 
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the expanded production facilities of 
the two companies at their new Pitts. 
burgh headquarters. 

Both companies will be operated as 
separate divisions of Mallet & Com. 
pany, Inc., continuing intact the pres. 
ent sales and marketing organiza. 
tions through brokers and to the 
jobbing trade. 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y, 


——— 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR <aaies 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILL.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








GitBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 




















Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


5 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 
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-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


San brancisco 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. , 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox” “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
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STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
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Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 








DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 








